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ROTARY WORLD PHOTO CONTEST 


Something happens in every Rotary club and in every Rotary community 
each week which an imaginative photographer could use to produce a 
winner. The size or drama of an activity, event, or object is not as 
important as GETTING AN UNUSUALLY GOOD PICTURE. 

An amateur photographer is just as likely to win—and get his pictures used 
—as a professional. 

Sequences, showing various stages of a project or activity, sometimes need 
to be planned to cover several weeks or months. 

Expensive equipment is not necessary. Clear pictures that show imagination 
are. Unusual angles, facial expressions, gestures—unusual pictures of usu- 
al events—add interest. Pictures that make you want to laugh, cry, gasp, 
or get into the action are best. 

The picture (or pictures—you can enter up to five in a sequence entry) must 
tell a story in a self-explanatory manner. It must portray action. Posed 
group pictures generally do not tell a story. 





Photo Contest Editor 
Rotary International : 


‘2 . 1600 Ridge Avenue 
Any club, to participate as Evanston, Illinois, U. 8. A. 


anticipated and hoped by 
the board of directors, will Please send ___———_—senttry blanks for 
need a supply of entry ROTARY WORLD PHOTO CONTEST to 
blanks. Use this form if 
you wish. Name 


Street or Box no. 





City_ 








Country 














Your 


Letters 


Here’s ‘The Bachelor’ 

My story about our ponies in the 
At Your Leisure department [THE 
Rorarian for December] briefly told 
about our 3-year-old national cham- 
pion in 1958, “The Bachelor.” But 
I believe this great Shetland stal- 
esis 


“The Bachelor”—Shetland champion. 
lion needs to be seen to be fully ap- 
preciated, so I am sending you a 
photograph of an oil painting of 
him [see cut]. 
Hvueu A. Eupy, Rotarian 
Real-Estate Broker 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Plan Today for Tomorrouw’s Living 
Away back in 1932, when I was a 
senior at Northwestern Dental 
School, Dean Arthur Black always 
ended his lectures to the 
class words of advice 
Among his admonitions was this 
bit: “Always set aside one day dur- 
ing each week to do something 
other than your profession.” 

I was reminded of that 
when I read the views of seven 
world leaders as presented in When 
lo Retire—and How {Tue Rorarian 
for December] 

I for one can attest to the \ 
of Dean Black's philosophy. By fol- 
lowing his advice during my years 
of practice, I acquired activities and 
knowledg | found most use- 
ful. They made painless my transi- 
tion from an active dentist to an ac- 
tive retiree 

When I see so many retirees who 
are totally unprepared for retire- 
ment, except financially—-those 


senior 


with 


some 


advice 


iue 


whicl 
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who have never done anything out- 
side their businesses or professions 
—I think back to good old Dr. 
Black, who probably never realized 
what the full impact of his words 
would have on a retired den‘ist’s 
life and happiness. 

—FRANK S. Osmvun, Rotarian 

Retired Dentist 

Hollywood, Florida 


House Organ — Silent Salesman 

The “International Student Is- 
sue” [THe Rorartan for October] 
was a great contribution to promo- 
tion of higher education. I am sure 
it will furnish many thoughtful 
hours for those who are seriously 
interested in a peaceful and pro- 
gressive civilization, 

In a day where there are so many 
fields of endeavor, one of the prior- 
ity problems of the pre-college stu- 
dent is trying to decide what he is 
going to do with his life. The career 
and vocational counsellor in the 
American high school has a real 
task in his attempt to present at- 
tractively and effectively the thou- 
sands of iob opportunities. 

For several years | have been 
working on a theory that the house 
organ, magazine or newspaper, or 
bulletin, released by countless busi- 
ness organizations can play a defi- 
nite part in creating career inter- 
est for high-school students seeking 
information. The house organ is 
indeed a very persuasive instru 
ment. It certainly should be con- 
sidered as a silent salesman to sell 
the industry to future employees. 
Placed in the proper hands it could 
do a tremendous job of aiding vo- 
cational counselling. 

I would appreciate help from any 

totarians who are in a position to 
put my name on the mailing list of 
their house organ so that | might 
use them for that purpose. 
—CHARLEs M. Grow, Rotarian 
Clergyman 


Woodville, Texas 


Re: International House 
As a Rotarian and director of the 


TRAVEL QUIZ 
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First U. S. Zoo was established in: 
[7 Boston (7) Philadelphia [) New York 
Call it a zoo, or a zoological garden, the 
one in Philadelphia was the first in the 
United States, It has been open since 
1874, On your trip to Philadelphia, be 
sure to carry The First National Bank of 
Chieago Travelers Checks. They're safe 
only you can cash them! 


Most rubies are found in: 

[} India ) Burma [| Siam 
On the way to Mandalay, in Burma, you'll 
pass the mines that produce most of the 
world’s rubies. Scarlet pigeon’s-blood in 
hue, Burmese rubies are some of the most 
valued of all gem-stones. Colorful, too, are 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomination 
($10, $20, $50, $100) is a different color 
for cashing ease. 


World's highest 

navigable lake is in: 
[_} Mexico () Peru () Bolivia 
If you picked both Peru and Bolivia, you're 
right. Lake Titicaca, the world’s highest 
navigable lake, lies partly in both coun- 
tries. It is 12,500-ft. above sea level. In 
South America, or anywhere, The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks are gladly accepted. Ask for them 
at your bank! 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 


Por All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMEER FEDERAL CEFOSIT INE UFANCE CORPORATION 








Almost 100 Years’ 
Banking Experience | 
Branches throughout | 
Switzerland 


If you need a helping hand 


in Switzerland, contact... 


UNION BANK 


OF SWITZERLAND 


Head Office: ZURICH 
Bahnhofstrasse 45 

















~ < HIGH 
investment < 


RETURNS 


in SUCCESS-PROVEN 
“SECOND BUSINESS” 


Coin-Operated Self-Service 


NORGE Equipped 


LAUNDERAMAS 


featuring the all new 
Dubl-Loader Washers 


LOW INVESTMENT: 

N Equipped Launderamas feature 
the best equipment available at the lowes! 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with balance financed at 6° 
over a 3-year period. No franchise fees 


HIGH RETURNS: 


Launderamas require little of your Lime 
don't interfere with your present busi 
ness or profession, are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. Norge 
Equi Launderamas have a long his 
tory of customer satisfaction and com 
munity acceptance. Patrons save from 
10%, to 60°, on their laundry costs 


Our national organization, whose sole 
interest is to assist and guide you in this 
tried and proven industry, is made up of 
the largest group of independent associ 
ates in this field. 


For information and name of office 
nearest to you. call or write 


ZEOLUX CORP. 


261 Madison Avenue Dept. R 
New York 16, N. Y. YUkon 6-9740 


National Distributors of Norge 





Coin-Operated Laundry Equipment 





International House of Taipei, I 


| have certainly read THE ROTARIAN 


for October with great interest. 
The International House of Tai- 
pei, founded three years ago, also 
has a strong connection with Ro- 
tary. Out of the 18 members of the 
board of directors and supervisors, 
13 are members of the Rotary Club 
of Taipei. Among the officers, the 
president, vice-presidents, and hon- 
orary secretary are all Rotarians. 
There are now 60 students resid- 
ing in the House. They come from 


4 home for those away from home. 


all parts of the world, including the 
U.S.A., Canada, Great Britain, Tur- 
key, Korea, Thailand, The Philip- 
pines, Guam, Malaya, Vietnam, In- 
donesia, Okinawa, Hong Kong, and 
Macao 


The photo [see cut] shows the 


| front view of the dormitory. 


Peter B. T. CHANG, Rotarian 
{ssociation Secretary 
Taipei, China 


‘Well Balanced . . . Timely’ 


Congratulations on a fine Novem- 
by far the best one 
I have ever read. Articles, photo- 
graphs, etc., are all well balanced, 
and, of course, timely. 

BRAEME FE. Gicas, Rotarian 

ittorney at Law 
Pasadena, California 


ber issue! It is 


Sout) 


Tampa Telegram 

TAMPA HAS FOUR ROTARY 
CLUBS WITHIN ITS CITY LIM- 
THEIR COMBINED MEM- 
BERSHIP TOTALS 469—MORE 
ROTARIANS THAN ANY OTHER 
INDIVIDUAL CITY IN FLORI- 
DA. THE TAMPA CLUB HAS OR- 
GANIZED 12 ROTARY CLUBS, 
AND THEY, IN TURN, HAVE OR- 
GANIZED 30 ADDITIONAL 
CLUBS 

TAMPA IS 
OND LARGEST 
FLORIDA'S 


ITS 


FLORIDA'S SEC- 
CITT ss. BAS 
LARGEST DEEP- 


WATER PORT IN TONNAGE 
HANDLED .. . IS RECOGNIZED 
AS THE “INDUSTRIAL HUB 
OF FLORIDA”—THE TAMPA IN- 
DUSTRIAL PARK IS RATED 
AMONG THE FIRST TEN IN 
THE NATION—TAMPA HAS 
BEEN FAMOUS FOR FIVE DEC- 
ADES AS THE HOME OF AMER- 
ICA’S FINEST HANDMADE HaA- 
VANA CIGARS. 

TAMPA HAS ATTRACTIONS— 
FAIRYLAND, ACKNOWLEDGED 
AS AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
FREE FANTASY—LAND FOR 
ALL AGES ...BUSCH GAR- 
DENS, FABULOUS HALF-MIL- 
LION-DOLLAR PARK AND ZOO 
THAT ATTRACTED TWENTY 
THOUSAND VISITORS THE 
FIRST MONTH IT OPENED IN 
JUNE 1959. FISHING, SOME OF 
THE FINEST IN FLORIDA; 
GOLF, BOATING AND ALL OF 
THE OTHER OUTDOOR RECRE- 
ATION POPULAR IN FLORIDA 
—PLUS A WIDE VARIETY OF 
EXCITING SPECTATOR 
SPORTS. 

TAMPA HAS CULTURE—NEW 
$10,000,000 UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH FLORIDA NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION; UNIVERSITY 
OF TAMPA, HOUSED IN OLD 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL—FLORI- 
DA’S FIRST GLAMOROUS RE- 
SORT HOTEL OPENED IN 1891 
AND FAMED FOR ITS MOORISH 
MINARETS; FLORIDA CHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE; TAMPA PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA, CON- 
DUCTED BY ALFREDO ANTONI- 
NI, ETC. 

TAMPA IS THE ONLY CITY IN 
THE WORLD THAT IS CAP- 
TURED BY “PIRATES” EVERY 
FEBRUARY DURING GASPA- 
RILLA PIRATE INVASION AND 
FLORIDA STATE FAIR, 
WORLD’S LARGEST WINTER 
EXPOSITION. EACH YEAR THIS 
EVENT ATTRACTS FLORIDA’S 
LARGEST SINGLE-DAY CROWD 

TAMPA IS HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FLORIDA SHRIMP INDUS- 
TRY. MORE BANANAS AND 
PHOSPHATE ARE SHIPPED 
THROUGH TAMPA’'S PORT 
THAN ANY OTHER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. TAMPA IS 
HOME OF FLORIDA’S FIRST 
AND ONLY STEEL MILL, AND 
IS RECOGNIZED AS CITRUS- 
PROCESSING CENTER OF THE 
WORLD. [Continued on page 57] 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. Following a round of Rotary visits in 12 States 
of the U. S. South and West on a schedule that included a 
stop in Tijuana, Mexico, Rotary's President, Harold T. 
Thomas, was to be back at his office in Evanston, Ill., as 
1959 neared its end. First on his 1960 agenda are prepar- 
ations for the midyear meeting of the Board of Directors 
(see below) and for more visits to Rotary Clubs....For 
some significant impressions of Rotary in a world under- 
going vast economic and social changes, see the Presi- 
dent's article on page 10. 


CONVENTION. Have you thought of planning your family vaca- 
tion in 1960 to include Rotary's 5lst Annual Convention in 
Florida? Rotary Conventions are family affairs, their 
program and entertainment features ahs pleasure for 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters. © begin now to 
make such plans. The site: Miami and Miami Beach. The 
dates: May 29-—June 2. Hotel accommodations: abundant and 
available at "off season" rates. You'll find your hotel- 
reservation form inserted in next month's issue of this 
Magazine. 


MEETINGS. On January 22 the Nominating Committee for 
President convenes, and on January 25-29 the Board of 
Directors meets, both in Evanston, Ill. 


NEW FELLOWS. Announced at presstime were the winners of 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship awards for 1960-61. They are 
121 outstanding young men and women students in 27 coun- 
tries. These awards bring the total number granted since 
1947 to 1,317 and the total amount of the grants to more 
than 3 million dollars. Photos of this new crop of Rotary 
Fellows will appear in a future issue. 


PHOTO CONTEST. Have you taken that picture—or series of 
pictures—that could be a prize winner in the Rotary World 
Photo Contest? If you haven't, turn first to the article 
on picture taking on page 40, and then decide that what— 
ever your Rotary Club has under way NOW as a service pro- 
ject is the activity you want to record on film for the 
Rotary contest. So, load up and start clicking! 


BIRTHDAY. Your Magazine observes its 49th birthday this 
month, and in many parts of the world Rotary Clubs will 
celebrate the occasion during "Rotary's Magazine Week," 
January 24-30. The theme for this celebration is "Our 
Magazine—-Bridge to Broader Friendships," and ideas for 
the "Week" are in a kit that has gone to many Clubs and is 
available upon request at the Central Office. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On November 30 there were 10,374 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 481,000 Rotarians in 114 countries 
and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1959, 
totalled 113. 





About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


THINK BIG. Make no little plans. We don’t know whether 
the ancient Persians had these mottoes on their walls, but 
we infer, from our cover picture, that they had them in 
mind, Our cover picture is of a large sculpture in the ruins 
of Persepolis, seat of Persian kings in the period 500 to 300 
B.C. It is a bull’s head weighing ten tons, yet is only a frag- 
ment of a whole bull figure that once stood here. Fashioned 
of black limestone, it has acquired the buff-colored patina 
from the earth of the area. Xerxes ordered the sculpture of 
the great bull and others just like it in 486 B.C.; Artaxerxes 
saw them completed. A “twin” of this head is on view in 
the Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. To see 
the head we picture and other wonders of Persepolis, go 
first to Shiraz in Iran and then motor 40 miles northeast. 
And on your way into or out of Iran you can “make up” at 
the Rotary Club of Teheran, the modern capital of the 
country. The Club was born in 1956 and has 60 members. 
. « » Naney R. Shapiro, of New York City, took the picture. 
The House of Photography supplied it to us... . Think 
big in 1960! 


FORTY-NINE years ago this month there came from a 
press in a small print shop in Chicago a little 12-page news- 
paper which proclaimed itself The National Rotarian. The 
printer who got the order to set and print 3,000 copies of 
this new publication was Harry L. Ruggles. Michigan-born, 
Harry had moved to Chicago in 1887, had been the fifth 
man to join the Rotary Club of Chicago in 1905, and had 
played a part in the formation of the National Association 
of Rotary Clubs in 1910. Harry went on to print an extra 
run of the new publication and then another issue of the 
magazine which became THe Rotarian. The first man to 
print this Magazine maintained a high interest in it and in 
Rotary all through his life and was, in fact, on his way to 
make a Rotary talk in Cathedral City, California, when he 
died (at age 88) last October. . . . A year from now we'll 
have a rather special 50th-birthday issue. Have you stories 
of its beginnings or its influence that might help us to make 
a great issue of it? 


OUR WARM thanks to the hundreds of people who helped 
us make this issue, and special thanks to the Junqueira 
Botelho family of Brazil. The family was chosen by the 
Rotary Club of Leopoldina and it, in turn, was selected as 
typical of Brazilian Rotary Clubs by the ranking Rotarian 
of Brazil, Ernesto Imbassahy de Mello, of Niteroi, Past 
Second Vice-President of RI. . . . Happy New Year! 
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To increase lung capacity, stammering children inflate balloons 
in a speech clinic sponsored by the Rotary Club of Kasaoka, Japan. 


6 


6 

Tica konnichiwa?” the boy said, and smiled 
proudly. In speech therapy, where progress is meas- 
ured in small achievements, the young Japanese boy 
who could now say, without stuttering, “How do you 
do, teacher?” had cause to smile. Every Saturday 
afternoon he and other similarly handicapped chil- 
dren and adults gather in a small speech clinic in 
Kasaoka, a city of 70,000 on Japan’s mainland. Here 
they practice the sounds and actions which help 
them capture the precise coérdination of lips, larynx, 
and tongue necessary to normal speech. The Rotary 
Club of Kasaoka, aided by a local medical associa- 
tion, started the clinic in 1958, and news of its good 
work travelled widely. Today its patients number 
110, many of them from distant communities. The 
clinic has also given the 20 Kasaoka Rotarians an 
answer to a not uncommon question: just what is 
Rotary? Part of the answer, they believe, is all 
wrapped up in the new confidence of the stuttering 
little boy who has conquered his fear of trying to 
learn to speak, and who found great joy in being able 
to say right out, “Sensei, konnichiwa? 
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{ clinic in Japan helps smooth the 


stuttering speech of children and 


adults, and provides a definition of 
otary more eloquent than any words. pe ee eee 


Following the instructor’s example, children stretch their 
mouths wide and concentrate on relaxing tense neck muscles, 


Children practice abdominal breathing, 
and learn to conserve their air supply. 


The speech classes meet on Saturday, first for children, then for adults. A 
local medical association provides room for the clinic, which has 110 patients. 


Fear of speaking is a major obstacle on road to normal speech. 
To hurdle it, youngsters take turns speaking before classmates. 








YES! 


Says Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


‘te lack of a meeting of the minds on this ques- 
tion stems from the nature of the union setup. In 
my opinion the unions rely too much on the benefits 
of legally conferred special privilege (fiat authority 
created by statute) and on the devices, such as the 
check-off, intended to check the capacity of the rank 
and file independently to appraise union service 

The nature of the confusion was delineated on the 
inaugural program in London of the TV format en- 
titled “Transatlantic Free Speech,” in which James 
B. Carey, vice-president of the A. F. of L.-C.1.0. and 
president of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, lamented that the unions haven’t even 
enough power to end unemployment. This remark 
revealed a lack of grasp of what creates opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment. Jobs don’t stem from 
the protective umbrella of union rules, on the one 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser is a veteran 
observer of the U. S. economic scene. 
He was financial editor of the New 
York Tribune in 1920; since 1923 he 
has been a nationally syndicated fi- 
nancial columnist. He is a lecturer, 

thor, ec ic consultant, broad- 
caster, lives in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Do UNIONS Have 


New laws to curb labor leaders’ power, charges a 


rules and alleged ‘featherbedding’ in indust 


hand, nor from the benevolence of employers, on the 
other. On the contrary, it is the customer who de- 
cides the volume and the nature of productive work. 

To the extent that union power originates from 
merit and economic service, no one would have a 
right to question its numerical size nor its capacity 
to express its will. But it is objectionable when the 
power is derived from legislative favoritism, such 
as exemption from the antimonopoly laws, restric- 
tions on the injunctive power, and inhibitions from 
common law and other legal restraints on misbe- 
havior. Sometimes this sheltered position is unre- 
lated to specific statutes, but results from political 
attitudes and lack of objectivity on the part of local 
law-enforcement officers. Too frequently the police 
refuse to enforce laws intended to preserve order on 
the specious ground of being unwilling to take sides 
during a work stoppage. 

Mr. Carey’s recent threatening letter to members 
of the House of Representatives who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill points up the im- 
pact of extralegal pressures on legislative bodies. In 
making it clear that, if one deviates even slightly 
from the party line of organized labor, a solon is 
slated for liquidation, Mr. Carey wrote: “We wish to 
assure you . . . that we shall do all in our power to 
prove to the working man [Continued on page 53] 
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Ioo Much Power C 


tion corruption, and bitter struggles over work 


pply fuel for this timely debate-of-the-month. 


hat labor has become “too powerful” 
labor movement itself. Twenty-two 
hen labor was half its present size and 
no talk of corruption, a Fortune 
eported “public opinion declares that Con- 
t important job next to balancing the 
pass laws to curb labor organization.” 
onism are always surcharged with 
ind few critics can view the problem ob- 

How many people realize, for instance, 

McClellan Committee pointed its finger at 

ess than | nion officials out of more than 250,- 
000 many read the words of Senator John 
Kennedy) ver than one-hundredth of one per- 
cent” o Li eaders have been accused of any 
wrongdoing? Let a union leader embezzle $300,000 
front-page headlines for months. But how 

ven to the charges made by Life 

le years ago that business officials 

ars a year “in kickbacks, payoffs, 


ag 


when there va 


tions ot 


hould excuse the corruption in a 
labor movement, but it should indi- 
ssity for looking at the matter objec- 
| that way a survey would show: 
inion growth from 3 million mem- 
1930s to 18 illion today, labor is 


Illustration by Bernard Glochowsky 


Says Sidney Lens 


still no match for business, either at the bargaining 
table or at the political table. 

2. That labor’s power is actually declining, rather 
than growing. 

3. That despite glaring weaknesses (of which no 
one has been more critical than this author), labor's 
positive contribution is so great that it is far and 
away the most important countervailing power in 
our society—defending the interests not only of labor 
itself but of the underprivileged generally 

The charge that labor has “too much” power usual- 
ly means that there are some labor leaders who have 
too much power in their organizations. This is un- 
questionably true. But there are also businessmen 
with too much power over our economy, and poli- 
ticians with too much power over goverrment 

This is an unfortunate [Continued on page 54) 


Sidney Lens, author of the recently 
released The Crisis of American La- 
ber, other books, and many magazine 
and newspaper articles, is the director 
of a union in Chicago, Ill. He has 
been a spokesman for labor on radio 
and TV s, lectures extensively, 
teaches often at a local university. 





Some impressions by Rotary’s international President on the mission of the 


organization he heads in a world of nations where new concepts are bringing deep 


changes in lands seeking independence and in others seeking interdependence. 


N THE CABIN of an aircraft soaring westward 
from Iceland to the U.S.A., I asked myself this 
question: After six weeks of travel for Rotary in 

the U.S.A. and Canada, followed by a further six 
weeks in Europe, what is the most striking single 
impression remaining in my mind? 

As the big plane sped through the skies, I sifted, 
weighed, and tested one observation against another, 
and before the wheels touched down at New York's 
Idlewild Airport I knew I had my answer. 

Without any question, the most striking and most 
definite impression is a confirmation of the sum 
total of all earlier impressions gained during many 
years of travel in many lands on various missions 
for Rotary. It is an impression I recorded among 
some notes before leaving my home in New Zealand 
last April 3 to come to the U.S.A. and undertake the 
responsibility of office as President of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

I was convinced then—and I am more than ever 
convinced now—that the most important develop- 
ment of the age in which we are living is not to be 
found among the tangibles, such as the development 
of atomic power or man-made global satellites or 
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Phote: SAS 


Rotary’s First Couple, Harold T. Thomas and his wife, May, 
upon their arrival at Stockholm, Sweden, for more Rotary visits. 





space ships. The most important development of 
the age is to be found among the intangibles. 

As always, it is the intangibles that matter most. 
And what matters most to us is the emergence of 
an entirely new sense of oneness in mankind, an 
awareness of our mutual responsibilities and mutual 
interdependence in a world which has so suddenly 
and so surprisingly been compressed into a neigh- 
borhood. 

Of course, our problems and the convictions we 
hold about them depend largely upon geography. 
This influence of location stems from two great 
movements that are taking place simultaneously in 
this era. It is true that in some areas we are witness- 
ing the birth of nationalism, new States, new sover- 
eignties. But it is equally true that in the more 
mature States that phase has run its course and the 
movement is toward the next natural and logical 
phase, the objective point of which we find set out 
so clearly in the Preamble of the Charter of the 
United Nations: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which 
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twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and to promote 
social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom, and for those ends 
to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors, 


and to employ international machin- 
ery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples, 


have resolved to combine our efforts to 
iccomplish these aims.” 
But first let me tell you of some of the actual 





By HAROLD T. THOMAS 


President, Rotary International 





experiences of travel that bear upon the kind of 
unity amid diversity that “We the peoples” are 
struggling toward 

Just 15 days after taking office, I started my 
itinerary of Rotary visits in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada. I visited the Rotary Club of Montreal, the 
second-largest French-populated city in the world. 
Next I went to the city of Quebec, the capital of the 
Province, and saw its old “lower town,” with its 
streets and architecture making it seem like a piece 


of Europe transplanted in North America. 

In language, custom, tradition, and culture, the 
great majority of people of Quebec are French; yet, 
in Ways apparent to the visitor, they are happy, 


and loyal citizens of a country that is a 
leading member of the Commonwealth which recog- 
nizes the British Crown as its symbol of unity. 
Across the vast Canadian plains to the west, to 
Edmonton and Vancouver, I saw Canada as a nation 
of wide-open spaces, unlimited in opportunity for all, 
and rich in industrial potential and the ability and 
spirit of adventure so necessary to the development 
Its population of 17 million is ap- 
proximately one-half British, one-third French, and 


prosperous 


of its potential 


Tan ARY. 1960 


the remainder German, Ukrainian, and other na- 
tional origins. But all think together and work 
together as Canadians. It is one of our finest ex- 
amples of unity emerging out of diversity. 

As the Canadian portion of that journey ended, I 
crossed the longest unfortified international bound- 
ary in the world. The U. S.-Canada border is a true 
international bridge of friendship. It joins the two 
nations, instead of separating them. 

As I visited Rotary Clubs in the United States 
Northwest, I realized as always that I was in a 
Federal State that is 50 States in one, a world of 
races, of colors, of cultures in the process of being 
welded into one people. The height of this nation’s 
civilization, it seems to me, is not its assembly lines, 
or telephones, or automobiles, but the ability of its 
people of varying beliefs and origins to live side by 
side with mutual understanding, helpfulness, and 
respect. 

The vital factors in America’s unity are a common 
market, a common purpose, a common sense of en- 
deavor, and a common wealth. The greatest factor, 
perhaps, is that America comprises a large area of 
the world where there has been created an economy 
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with no barriers to the exchange of goods and ideas 
Today it is being welded together still more firmly 


through a gigantic program of road and bridge build- 


ing which must surely be the most astonishing con- 
struction project this world has ever witnessed 
Credit for all that has been done and is being done 
in both the U.S.A. and Canada must go to people 
who are almost wholly of European origin. This fact 
remained uppermost in my mind during my recent 
Rotary travels in Europe. 

My European mission had its start in Switzerland, 
where I attended a meeting of the European, North 
African, and Eastern Mediterranean Advisory Com- 
mittee in Zurich. Then, following the European 
Regional Conference at Cannes, on the French 
Riviera, I visited Rotary Clubs and met Rotarians 
in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Ice 
land. 


Ly Switzerland, a country of snowy peaks, glaciers, 
and lovely lakes, so similar in beauty to my own 
New Zealand, is a democracy of vigor and purity, 
yet its 5 million population combines several na- 
tional groups. Three million Swiss speak German, 
one million speak French; 250,000 speak Italian; and 
some 45,000 speak Romansh, a Romanic dialect. By 
all odds, this dissimilar population should be in a 
constant turmoil of bickering and battle. Instead, 
these people live, work, and think as citizens of 
Switzerland to such good effect that the country 
must be considered as one of the best governed in 
the world. 

These successful examples of unification in Can- 
ada, the U.S.A., Switzerland, and elsewhere are 
being looked at and studied by Europeans of all 
ages, and Europe, moved by its common dangers, 
common economic needs, the common urge to build 
for a better future, and, finally, by common sense, is 
moving toward unification in some degree, in some 
form. That, in my opinion, is the most historically 
significant development taking place today. It is 
apparent in official acts of Governments, and in quite 
unofficial acts of the people themselves, some of 
which I saw and shall describe. 

Through observation and discussion one is able 
to discern three different kinds of thinking among 
Europeans on the question of unification. Those 
who think in terms of the present usually recognize 
the urgency of facing up to the problems involved 
Those who think in terms of the past commonly 
appear to see only the difficulties associated with 
cooperative effort in Europe. Then there is the 
younger generation, young men and women, with 
their eyes characteristically on the future and deter 
mined to build for a better tomorrow. 

Everywhere I went—in Frankfort, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, and many other cities—I saw 
or was told that European young people are moving 
about, crisscrossing national boundaries in motor- 
cars and on motorcycles and motor scooters. They 
come from all directions and go in all directions. As 
they mingle with other young travellers from differ- 
ent countries, they invariably find that in many 
ways they are all more alike than unlike. They 
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enjoy. the same music, the same dances, and the 
same lively conversations, and they share the same 
hopes. 

In many of my conversations with Rotarians and 
others in Europe I asked about these youthful trav- 
ellers, for their journeyings indicated to me the 
development of new habits in travel on the Conti- 
nent. In each and every case my own impressions 
were confirmed. It was in Sweden that a Rotarian, 
a newspaper editor of distinction, told me that not 
only are Europe’s young men and women travelling 
more in countries other than their own, but that 
they are doing so, to a great extent, in vehicles that 
they themselves own. This I was told is a new 
experience for European youth, and through the use 
of their motorcars and motorcycles they are begin- 
ning to think of themselves as Europeans without 
any loss of national patriotism or pride. 

How has all this come about? How has it become 
possible for a 20-year-cid European to cross national 
borders with a frequency and casualness unknown 
to his father? 

Europeans are in the process of making the motor- 
car an integral part of their daily lives. But that is 
only one of many reasons. Young Europeans are 
thinking differently about boundary lines partly 
because many of their activities have been taking 
place outside their own homelands. These young 
people—students, teachers, industrial workers, and 
others with open and inquiring minds—go beyond 
their own borders for education, for pleasure, and 
for the experience of meeting and making friends 
of people they would otherwise never encounter. 


Rorary Clubs in Europe have long been provid- 
ing young people with opportunities to come together 
in international groups. In Sweden I visited the 
University of Lund and saw its new International 
House erected partly with funds contributed by 
Rotarians of Southern Sweden.* Since 1952, Lund’s 
International Student Course, which annually brings 
together young people from many European coun- 
tries for two weeks of study and discussion, has had 
coéperation and financial assistance from the Rotary 
Clubs of three Swedish Provinces. These seminars 
were begun in 1949. 

The Rotary Clubs of the Swedish Province of 
Ostergétland also conduct an annual international 
gathering of students at a Summer camp near 
Vardsnas. During a three-week session students 
from as many as ten nations get better acquainted 
while cycling, boating, and discussing their home- 
lands. In ‘Italy the Rotary Clubs of District 186 
sponsor a seminar for sons and daughters of Rotar- 
ians of different nations. The 1958 gathering at 
Rimini brought together 30 voung men and women 
from 13 countries.7 

There are scores of international seminars and 
youth rallies sponsored yearly by Rotary Districts 
and individual Clubs in Europe. Danish Rotarians, 
for another example, have [Continued on page 59) 


*For a report on this activity, see International House, Tue 
Rorartan for October, 1959. 
+ See Refresher at Rimini, Tue Rorartan for March, 1959 
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4t the WatertonGlacier Peace Park on the U. Canadian 
border at Montana and Alberta, President Thomas talks with 
Canadian Archdeacons S. Swanson and S. H. Middleton and 
Everett W. Hill, of Polson, Mont., Past President of RI. 


President Harold cuts into a 20-pound birthday cake baked 
for him in St. Catherines, Ont., Canada. Gerry R. Wooil, 
President of the St. Catherines Club, stands at right. At 
the meeting, 45 U. S. and Canadian Clubs were represented. 


{t airport in Aalborg, De nmark, President Harold and his 
wife. May (at left), are creeted by Tyge Lassen, District Gov- 
ernor, and his wife Seren fF uropean nations were visited. 


{ mirthful note is struck at an intercity meeting in Eugene, 
Orez.. as Gordon Coleman, Club President, speaks. Sharing 
the laughter with Rotary’s world President is Mrs. Coleman. 


“Welcome, welcome!” tells the story here in Trail, B. Ce 
Canada, as John W. Loader (left), Governor of District 508, 
and Georgce Bergeron. l’resident of the Trail Club, meet the 
Presidential Couple upon their arrival at the local airport. 








A fine, clear-thinking husband reports on his efforts to get his poor wife to be logical. 


‘to trouble with women is 
that they simply will not think 
originally and _ independently. 
They insist on sticking to time- 
honored beliefs and customs when 
—if they would only exercise their 
brain cells—they could quickly 
detect the fallacy of their ways. 
My conservative wife is a perfect 
example. 

The other day she asked me to 
wash our Car. 

“Why?” I demanded. 

For some reason this perfectly 
simple question seemed to throw 
her off stride. She looked at me 
quizzically, sputtered incoherent- 
ly for a moment, and finally re- 
plied, “Because it’s dirty, of 
course. When other people have 
dirty cars, they wash them or 
have them washed.” 

“Precisely,” I said. ““That’s why 
I asked. You don’t want to ap- 
pear in the same dress that other 
women are wearing, do you? You 
don’t necessarily prefer the same 
kind of ice cream that other peo- 
ple prefer, or the same type of 
slip covers.” 

“What’s that got to do with 
washing the car?” she asked. 

“It has to do with individual- 
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ism,’ I pointed out. “If we follow 
the common herd, we lose our 
identity. But by having a dirty 
car we prove we have minds of 
our own. Cars are bound to get 
dirty after they’ve been driven a 
certain time—especially in the 
weather we’ve been having. So 
why be ashamed of it? I say, let’s 
prove we can think for ourselves, 
and let the car go dirty.” 

“And I say I cook no more din- 
ners until that car gets washed,” 
she replied 

See what I mean? Instead of 
joining me in a brisk intellectual 
discussion and trying to make her 
mind more flexible, she simply fell 
back on her authority. I had no 
recourse but to wash the car, since 
Virginia, although a poor logician, 
is an excellent cook. 

I can remember another occa- 
sion when a violent rainstorm 
awakened us, and Virginia sug- 
gested I go down and close the 
front-hall window. 

Again I asked the same ques- 
tion, “Why?” 


By 
PARKE CUMMINGS 


And again she seemed non- 
plussed at my making such a logi- 
cal inquiry. “Because it might 
rain in and ruin the curtains and 
the hall rug,” she answered. 

Instead of rushing downstairs 
in a panic (as some people with 
less reasoning ability might have 
done), I remained lying in bed, 
and asked calmly, “How many 
points are there in the compass?” 

She hesitated a moment. “Well, 
four, I guess.” 

“Good for you,” I assured her, 
“and on how many sides of our 
house do we have windows?” 

She thought this over briefly. 
“All four,” she said, finally. 

“Precisely,” I said. “So even a 
superficial understanding of math- 
ematics should therefore enable 
you to deduce that the odds are 
three to one against the rain com- 
ing in any given direction and 
hence in a given window such as 
the one in the front hall. Accord- 
ingly, no intelligent person would 
get up and close a window when 
there is a three-to-one chance that 
he is wasting his time. I'll bet you 
just never stopped to figure that 
out, did you?” 

“No,” she admitted, turning on 
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the light, “but I’m leaving this on 
until the window gets closed.” 

Again I was forced to give in. 
Sleeping with a light on either 
gives me a headache or bad 
dreams—and sometimes both 

If I go without shaving—even 
for one morning, as on a Saturday 

Virginia has a fit. On a recent 
I tried to show her the 
have a 


Saturday 
error of her ways. “I 
theory about this,” I said. 

“I’m sure you I replied. 
“You've got theories about every- 
thing 

Ignoring this gratuitous com- 
ment, I continued, “My theory is 
that it 
without shaving occasionally. It 
gives the hair roots a chance to 
store up energy. If there’s more 
energy in these hair roots, some of 
it is bound to be transmitted to 
the rest of the system.” 

“Johns Hopkins Medical School 
should be intrigued by this,” she 
commented. And then she added, 
“It makes perfect sense to me 
You can skip shaving today.” I 
could believe my ears. 
For once I had got her to agree 
with some original and independ- 
ent thinking—the kind that has 
produced the telephone, Plato’s 


have,” 


; good for the system to go 


scarcely 


Republic, and the squeeze play. 
She then continued, “With that 
extra energy you can work on the 
vegetable garden. It could use 
some weeding and spraying.” 

“All right,” I agreed amiably, 
and then hastily checked myself. 
“Did you say weeding and spray- 
ing?” I inquired. 

“T did,” she said. 

“In that case,” I suggested, 
“let’s think this thing through.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested, “not 
again!” 

“Don’t be a shirker,” I warned 
her. “The mind, if not put to use, 
can stagnate just like a piece of 
rubber hose. Now, if we weed and 
spray the vegetable garden, what 
happens?” 

“We get more vegetables.” 

“That’s a superficial way of 
looking at it,” I cautioned her. 
“We may get more vegetables, but 
are they really better?” 

“Why shouldn't they be?” she 
inquired. 

“Let's look at it this way,” I told 
her. “A vegetable that doesn’t 
have to fight its way against 
weeds and bugs may seem to 
thrive better, but what has it got? 
It’s bound to be weak. It’s like 
the survival of the fittest. Any old 


Feroza Finds Friends 


W ORLD problems and personal friendships alike are within the 
domain of The Rotarian Magazine, which this month marks its 49th 


birthday 


For friendship’s sake, your Magazine each month lists 


members of Rotary families who would like to exchange letters—or 
stamps—or railroad folk music—or maybe even such items as netsuke 
with others. Through the years this almost-hidden department in the 
back pages of the Magazine has linked thousands, among them Feroza 
Homji, teen-age daughter of Rotarian Nozer Homiji, of Poona, India. 
Since her name appeared in the Magazine two years ago she has 
received more than 50 letters from girls in eight countries—and that’s 


not all 


In addition, her “marvelous pen friends” sent her a flood of 


exchange items and unsolicited gifts—which she is displaying here: 
picture calendars and postcards, shells from the seven seas, trinkets 
from the Orient, phonograph records, even a color photo of Elvis 
Presley. She’s having a great time trying out overseas recipes on 
her friends. And her enthusiasm for international friendships has 
caused her mother to request a listing in The Rotarian; all of which 
goes to show why it’s hard to measure the influence—even the “small” 
effects—of a Magazine. By the way, is your Club observing Rotary’s 


Magazine Week? It’s January 24-30. 


vegetable can thrive after a fash- 
ion if life is made easy for it, but 
you take a vegetable that has real- 
ly had to struggle. If that vege- 
table manages to pull through, 
what is it bound to have?” 

“Worms?” she inquired. 

I shook my head a bit impa- 
tiently. “What it is bound to have 
is obvious: more good vitamins 
and calories in it. You eat one like 
that and you're certain to get real 
benefit from it. That's only com- 
mon sense. Let’s stop pampering 
our stuff from here on in. Let's 
concentrate on fewer vegetables 
and better ones—the ones that 
had the stuff to survive. Let's 
make sure every darned thing we 
swallow is worth swallowing.” 

“Including that theory of 
yours?” my wife demanded 
“You'll find the hoe and the spray 
in the garage, and after you've 
finished weeding you could stake 
up the tomato plants.” 

See how hopeless it is? Heck, I 
can’t even convince her that I 
save money by belonging to the 
golf club because otherwise I 
might put the money ina stock or 
two that turned out to be a bum 
investment. She just will not 
grasp those finer points. 





JUNQUEIRA BOTELHO- 
ZILIAN PIONEER 


Me the Ee Botethos, of Leopoldina, a Rotary 
"family hard at work in the vast, rich land of_ Brazil. 
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Down on the farm, the Junqueira Botetho family Ormeo: his 


tur Alice and wife. 
at Pm Lya (left 


Dera, flank him. At rear, and Ivan; 
and Ivan's wife, Stella, “inter som, was not 


panded more rapidly dhe that of any other South g 
American nation. It is in the country’s remarkable 
industrial growth that 62-year-old Ormeo Junqueira 


Botelho applies himself with the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of a modern-day pioneer He currently 
manages, owns, or directs three textile mills, four 
hydroelectric- and one diesel-power plants, several 
grain and dairy farms, a construction firm, and an 
automobile agency. 

Though he maintains a fashionable aj-srtment in 
Rio de Janeiro, his base of operations a:.4 his heart — 
and home are in Leopoldina, a town of 15,000 fo: Sy, 


Photos by Kurt Severin from Three Lions 
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(Continued) 


Sundays often are family-reunion times at San Antonio, one 
of their farms, Seated in the center is Ivan’s wife, Stella. 


vr 


A dip in their back-yard pool is always a high light of 
family gatherings. In his youth Ormeo played tennis and 
soccer regularly... . (Phctograph at left) Attic full of silver 
cups offers glittering proof of his success as a cattle raiser. 


Ormeo Botelho owns two 
farms which are devoted 
to cattle raising. This is 
his prize Guernsey bull. 





in the mineral-rich State of Minas Gerais (General 
Mines). His wife, Dora, and his youngest daughter, 
high school, live here. The other 
children live where their professions have called 
them. Eduardo is a major in the Brazilian Air Force; 
Ivan, an electrical engineer who has studied in Eng- 
land and the U.S.A., lives near Leopoldina. Lya, a 
teacher, and Gilberto, a lawyer, live in Rio. 

They get together often in the big family home in 
Leopoldina. It has large, pleasant rooms, an inviting 
swimming pool set in luxurious vegetation, an air 
ng, and, for Ormeo Botelho, mem- 
ories of a full life. Born near here, he grew up as the 
son of a well-to-do doctor. He entered college in 1913 
and studied civil engineering, realizing that power 
and transportation would be the routes to the devel- 
opment of Br S vast resources. 

He has sunk more than 5 million dollars in hydro- 
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JANUARY, 1960 


Both Ormeo and his daughter Alice know the precise motions of the stick dance, a game carried to Brazil by Negro slaves in the 19th Century. 
The players walk around the band, clapping sticks in rhythm with the music. A favorite, it is sometimes danced for hours to the same tune, 


electric projects, the most recent a huge dam in the 
Paraiba Valley. His three textile mills give employ- 
ment to 2,300 men and women. He has introduced 
farming and cattle-raising methods which have 
raised the industry standard in his region. And in 
his Rotary Club, one of the 426 in Brazil, he has 
found an outlet for creative service to his community 
and profession. 

His chief problems are the problems which handi- 
cap much of Brazil's industrial expansion: lack of 
technicians, machinery, and foreign-exchange cred- 
its. The nation’s drive for industrialization, a grow- 
ing population (now 63 million), inflation, and other 
factors have created serious economic problems. 
Still, the boom continues. More and more items— 
from toys to towels to automobiles—bear the label 
“Industria Brasilera” (‘Made in Brazil”), and Or- 
meo Junqueira Botelho is one of the reasons why. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Electricity, ‘Textiles, 
Cattle, and Cars 


A wood-burner chugs into Leopoldina, 150 miles north of the capital, Rio de Janeiro. 


ee 7 With his son, Ivan, he surveys his large rice fields. 
3 


O; his work Ormeo Botelho says sim- 

“IT work according to necessity.” 
Necessity keeps him on call 24 hours a 
day. He drives 16,000 miles a year in 
his two American-made cars, keeping 
in close touch with his farms, mills, and 
power and construction projects. His 
telephone is likely to ring at any time 
of day or night. Yet with all his wide- 
spread and complex industrial inter- 
ests, he always finds time to visit a sick 
employee or a family in mourning, 
even if it involves a horseback ride 
across rural mountains. Though his 
vocational experiences include railroad 
building, banking, textiles, and farm- 
ing, his pioneering hobby is electric- 
power production 
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Ormeo Botelho is happiest when he is roaming his industrial empire. He keeps in Water roars through his new dam in the Paraiba Valley, 
close contact with textile-production problems through frequent visits to his mills. generating electricity for hundreds of homes in the area. 





Ormeo and Ivan, who studied engineering in England and the U.S.A., team up on the task of in- 
stalling two giant turbines in the Paraiba Valley plant. The turbines were imported from France. 


Coffee, strong and sweet, is served at 
the switchboard of his new power plant. 


It was considered impossible to make good 
cheese in the region until Ormeo devel. 
oped a way. Plant is now a codperative. 
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(Continued on next page) 
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The 23 Leopoldina Rotarians often visit the elementary school which they built. With 
Ormeo Botelho are 1958-59 Club President José G. Domingues, Secretary Job Nogueira 
Schools have no color lines in Brazil, which has a happy history of race relations. Immi- 
gration over the last 450 years has produced a herons . 


ly mixed population of 63 million 


erves as business manager, he skips through a game popular the world over. 


To the delight of the girls at the Leopoldina Orphanage, which he 
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Leopoldina 
profits by 
his skill 


and energy 


Oreo BOTELHO has deep 
roots in Leopoldina. He built his 
present home here nine years ago, 
and, with the exception of his col- 
lege days and his year as president 
of the National Institute of Coffee 
when he lived in Rio, he has lived 
here all his life. He is a charter 
member of the Leopoldina Rotary 
Club, which built and maintains a 
local elementary school. Ormeo 
has served as its President and is 
currently a Director. The Club, 
chartered in 1944, has 23 mem- 
bers. His wife, dona Dora, is a 
member of the Casa da Amizade, 
or House of Friendship, a service 
group composed of Rotary wives. 
The photos on these two pages 
show a few of Ormeo’s civic activ- 
ities. 
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Ormeo also applies his business abilities to 
the administration of the Leopoldina Hospital, 
which, like the orphanage, is operated by the 
Carmelite Sisters. He is Roman Catholic, as 
are about 95 percent of the Brazilian people. 
He is currently supervising construction of a 
new cathedral. ... (Right) He strolls past some 
of the 320 homes which he built and rents to em- 
ployees for approximately one dollar a week. 























By RANDALL B. HAMRICK 


Vocational Psychologist and Author 


Most young people, says this psychologist, have no idea of their great potential. 


I AM a psychologist who works largely with young 
people. In 20 years I have talked with, tested, and 
given vocational counsel to at least 10,000 young 
men and women. If there is one characteristic that is 
almost universal among them, it is the tendency to 
underestimate oneself, to sell oneself short. 

Time and again I have asked college students: “Do 
you think you are better than or inferior to the ma- 
jority of students on this campus?” Almost invari- 
ably the student ranks himself lower than he should, 
often far lower. This is not false modesty. This is a 
reflection of the fact that almost every person is 
more keenly aware of his shortcomings, of what he 
does not know, than he is of his strengths, of what 
he does know. 

We bet our lives on our appraisal of ourselves. 
And most of us settle for too little and realize it 
only when it is too late. 1 have talked with laborers 
who should have been physicists, typists who could 
have been university deans, clerks who might have 
been successful engineers. They didn’t think they 
had it in them. 

Stop any boy and ask him how many pounds he 
can lift or how fast he can do the 100-yard dash and 
you will get a ready answer. But rare indeed is the 
youth who has any conception of his intellectual 
muscle. We have made some halting steps in the di- 
rection of giving him that insight, but they have 
been sporadic and ineffectual for the most part. And 
meanwhile, as we grope in ignorance of our potential 
brain power, we cry for more physicists, more teach- 
ers, more trained brains of many kinds. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education estimates that 
the U.S.A. will need 400,000 new college teachers 
between now and 1970. At the present rate only 
135,000 doctorates will be awarded between now and 
1970. The academic leaders sorely needed for to- 
morrow are now sitting at desks in high schools, 
some of them at this moment looking idly out into 
space with only the faintest idea of their great po- 
tential. 

The fortunate ones, those with a tradition of high- 
er education in their families, will be guided and 
prodded on to college. But the fallout from those 
who live in so-called marginal homes, from whence 
come some of our best brains, will be high. They 
have limited horizons. They are willing to settle for 
second best or third best. And unhappily, too many 
schools are unequipped to give them the guidance 
they need to try for best. Nobody will ever tell these 
youths that they are good! 

Why do young people—and I mean normal young 
people, not the pathological cases with their feelings 
of guilt or unworthiness—why do normal young 
people underestimate themselves? Because they 
have never been tested by circumstances. They have 
for the most part been insulated from the areas of 
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knowledge where they could have learned of their 
great gifts. They are of the great mass of humanity 
who stand poised on the edge of learning, but who 
have never done more than stick in a tentative toe. 

The other day I tested a very bright young man. 
His “interests” in the outdoors, in acting, and in the 
arts were clearly evident from the tests. He had a 
concomitant abhorrence of mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and the sciences. 

If we had followed only his interests, we should 
have made a great mistake in counselling him. Ac- 
tually this youth tested in the top 2 percent, showing 
large scientific capacity and considerable engineer- 
ing ability. On the tests of spatial relationships he 
had a perfect score. 

His “interests” represented escapes from reality. 
Somewhere along the line he got a blocking on 
mathematics. As a result, he shied away from areas 
of knowledge where he could do the most good. My 
advice to him: “Study art and do some amateur 
acting, but only as hobbies. Get into science and 
engineering, where your greatest potentials lie, even 
though it means pain and sweat at the outset. Don't 
run away from the subjects where your inadequate 
previous instruction makes the going seem so 
tough.” Is the tough one “math’’? Actually only one 
person out of five has a poor number sense. 

Former U. S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Marion B. Folsom once estimated that at 
least 60,000 American high-school students of top- 
notch ability quit school before completing the 
fourth year of high school each year. Half the stu- 
dents in the upper one-fourth of their high-school 
classes do not go on to college. Other authorities tell 
us there are some 200,000 pupils who could enter 
the important specialties each year but who do not. 


I; IS a frightening thought that in five years an 
even million of those brilliant minds are largely lost 
to society in the United States alone. Some are lost 
for lack of family precedent, some because of poor 
advice, some because they are frightened by cost. 
Where are the adults who are saying to these young- 
sters: “You are better than you think you are. You 
can be a doctor, lawyer, clergyman, physicist, engi- 
neer, teacher, philosopher. There is a college for you. 
Lift up your sights.” 

That is the great stillness in education today. 

I would tell these bright boys and girls that they 
have ability and I would also tell them that if they 
can’t get into the Ivy League schools, there are 
nevertheless many good, small colleges that have 
room for them. The Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, made up of 110 small, independent 
colleges, could, according to its president, Dr. 
K. Duane Hurley, increase enrollment by some 35 to 
50 percent. I would tell these young men and women 





that the means are not lacking. Some good, smal! 
colleges are unbelievably inexpensive to attend: a 
few hundred dollars a year in some cases. There are 
now available some 65 million dollars in outright 
scholarship grants and another 65 million dollars in 
work opportunities. And, believe it or not, the mil 
lions in loan funds in many colleges and universities 
lie relatively untouched. 

Many youngsters suffer from bad advice, most 
of it well intentioned.. Here is a young man 
who has just flunked out in an engineering 
course at a large State university. I quickly 
found that his stepfather was his beau ideal and 
because he was an engineer the boy wanted to be- 
come one. When he scored high on engineering 
interest, his teachers insisted with enthusiasm that 
engineering was for him. He was a quiet, naturally 
reserved boy, and when he was thrown into this 
great education institution to study in an area where 
he had little natural aptitude he was soon in trouble 
I advised a good, smaller college, and an arts rather 
than an engineering course. At last reports all was 
going well. 


Anoruer parent came to me and said that he 
son, previously eager to go to college, had suddenly 
balked. I dug into the matter and found that one da) 
after returning to school after the flu he had been 
given a group test by a teacher with no psychologi 
cal experience. This teacher announced blithely that 
all who failed to get a certain mark were not collegs 
material. The young man who had been sick flunked 
by a few points and, with a natural inferiority rein- 
forced by an unwise teacher, thus wrote off his 
whole educational future. He is doing well in college 
now, I am glad to say. 

Sometimes these tests do not take cognizance of 
physical factors. The other day I tested a 14-year-old 
boy. He weighed more than 200 pounds and was 
more than six feet tall. He had grown nearly a foot 
and put on 30 pounds in one year. He had been 
lagging in school and his parents were worried about 
his capacity for college. Tests showed that he was 
nearly 40 percent below his real potential. Part of 
this could be ascribed to the great physical changes 
that were going on in him. The rest of his lagging 
stemmed from the fact that he had never learned 
the rudiments of arithmetic and grammar. 

Much of the inferiority of young people is accen- 
tuated by their inability in secondary school to use 
these basic tools of language and numbers with fa- 
cility. In my opinion, every youngster in secondary 
school should know the multiplication tables back- 
ward and forward. He should understand and be 
able to use his language. Many still count on their 
fingers and others cannot write a simple sentence 

Why do we try to protect our children from the 
“hard” subjects? “I have never tried to influencs 
John in the choice of a career,” said a father to me, 
after his son had flunked a college board exam. “In 
Heaven’s name, why not?” I asked him. “Why de 
prive him of your experience and your knowledge? 
Parents fail in their obligations if they do not try to 
influence adolescents. The ages 13 to 16 are the most 
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difficult and miserable in a child's life. Children need 
desperately to be accepted, appreciated, guided. 

“IT don’t like mathematics,” says the football star 
as he takes a snap course in domestic science. The 
answer is, “How do you know, since you have never 
taken it?” Liking grows with proficiency. 

The most important thing for the adolescent is to 
know himself, and expert testing is invaluable in 
this respect. When young people learn their poten- 
tial capacity, they do their best to reach it. 

There are at least 14 facets to what we call intelli- 
gence, When we test an individual in all these areas, 
we get a good general idea of his mental capacities. 
But even when we add them up, they do not always 
tell the whole story. One young fellow who was 
flunking out actually fell asleep during a psychologi- 
cal test. He was no idiot. He was bright but had a 
lazy thyroid. Following treatment for it, he later 
became an honor student in college. 

To help the individual realize his potential and to 
help society get the greatest contribution from him, 
we should take several steps, some of them ele- 
mentary. 

In our schools we must return to fundamental 
learning so that each boy and girl has facility in 
figuring, reading, and writing. 

We must stop protecting our children from hard 
subjects, and insist that they face the realities of 
their abilities and strengthen their intellectual 
muscles by subjects that require thinking. 

We must stop thinking in terms of panic short- 
ages in a few colleges when there are so many va- 
cancies in good colleges 

We must, through schools and other agencies, try 
to reach through to those families where there is no 
tradition of higher education, to salvage the millions 
of minds that are now lost to the professions. 

And most of all we must help young people get a 
line on themselves, to overcome their feelings of 
inadequacy and to set up life goals that are worth 
aiming at. 


Taere are only 170 approved counselling serv- 
ices in the U.S.A. sponsored by universities, social 
agencies, and communities. These should be ex- 
panded. We need probably in every country a 
national conservation program that will be con- 
cerned with the quality of our children’s minds, as 
we are now with the quality of our livestock. We 
need to establish ideals of mental toughness, to 
adopt the principle that the tough-minded boy who 
tackles algebra is as much a hero as the fellow who 
runs for a touchdown. 

We need not worry about the young blowhard and 
the braggart. He is not very numerous, for one thing 
For another, there are many people and agencies 
ready to cut him down to size. But we do need to 
worry about the legions of boys and girls who un- 
derestimate themselves, who devalue their abilities. 
Anything we can do to help them get perspective on 
themselves is valuable. When at least three out of 
four sell themselves short, we suffer a community 
tragedy that is compounded by the individual 
tragedy in each unfulfilled life 
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Aloha, Hawazz! ae 


crew, n here on Waikiki Beach. 
beat the Californians by 15 minutes 
in a grueling, 30-mile, 5'4-hour race. 


California Rotarians salute 


their neighbors to the west 
with a favorite sport of the 


Islands’ Polynesian ancestors. 


~ 
Ee on by thousands of spectators, two 
crews of barrel-chested, sweating men sent their 
heavy outrigger canoes flashing across the choppy 
Pacific Ocean between Catalina Island and Newport 
Dunes, California, a few weeks ago. The spectacular 
race, arranged by a group of California Rotarians, 
was a spray-splashed salute to Hawaii, the 50th State 
of the U.S.A. Obtaining a canoe and crew from 
Hawaii was easy. Outrigger luminaries “Toots” Min- 
vielle and associates Duke and Louis Kahanamoku, 
of Honolulu, took the challenge, and even lent a 
coach and canoe to the sponsor of the mainland team, 
Ira Dowd, an executive of Newport Dunes aquatic 
park. At the starting signal—a dynamite blast—the 
38-foot canoes shot forward, crews bending rhythmi- 
cally at 40 strokes a minute. Halfway through the 
race a huge wave dumped the mainland team into 


The California crew, thrown over. 
ectators gasped, then cheered as the board by a huge wave midway in the 
he craft and paddled back into the race, strokes toward the finish line. 
miles and 512 hours later the Hawai- 

pped across the finish line, 15 minutes 
hallengers. But according to honorary 
Kahanamoku, who joined others at 
hich followed, the Californians pad- 
ible race 
Mitton L. CHAPMAN 


Rotarian 
Laguna Beach, Catif. 








Come Ow Urder— - 
the Water Fine 


A dip into ‘“‘the silent, diffused, slow-motion 





world of the underwater adventurer.” 
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By RAY DANTZLER 


Dw YOU EVER have that feeling that every- 
thing was right with the world? That somewhere 
along the line all your worries and cares and respon- 
sibilities had floated away? 

I have! 

I get that feeling every time I don my underwater 
gear and start below. Just a foot or two under the 
surface, the hard, do-or-die world of our everyday 
existence is displaced by the silent, diffused, slow- 
motion world of the underwater adventurer. 

Florida is my hunting ground. From the crystal- 
blue waters of the Keys to the ever-changing waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, from the hundreds of lakes of 
central Florida to the clear springs of the north, are 
unexcelled opportunities under water. 

Dive, for example, into the waters around such 
spots as Islamorada and Marathon in the Keys, 
where underwater coral and vegetation share the 
same habitat of the 300-pound jewfish, the 150-pound 
grouper, and the 20-pound barracuda. Or explore off 
the coasts of such picturesquely named towns as 
Homosassa and Crystal River and Cedar Key where 
water depth is seldom more than 15 feet within sight 
of land, and where these same jewfish lurk near 
abandoned pilings, where red snapper flit, and where 
barracuda circle your boat like flies around a pot of 
honey. Or venture into the crystal-clear waters of 
such springs as Itchtucknee and Silver Glen or into 
one of Winter Haven’s 100 lakes where bass and 
shellcracker and bream are as curious of you as you 
could ever be of them; where small turtles circle in 
an ever-decreasing spiral toward the bottom, with 
you in rapid chase; where every now and then a 
baby alligator darts into some underwater cavern. 

Pick any of these sites or another you may know 
of; don some underwater gear including a SCUBA 
(Self-Contained Underwater Breathing Apparatus), 
and you’re off to adventure equalled only by a wild- 
animal safari into deepest Africa or perhaps a tiger 
hunt in India 

Not that the dangers are too many, although the 
sight of a near-by spotted-leopard ray some eight 
feet across may send cold chills rippling up and 
down your water-soaked spine. You get used to 
swimming with the ugly barracuda or the slithering 
ray, but you never lose your respect for their dis- 
tinctive prowess 

An early experience in the spring-fed watery king- 
dom whetted my appetite for exploration. We were 
diving in Jug Spring, which has a false bottom, in 
the Itchtucknee group of springs located northwest 
of Fort White, Florida. 

This spring was some 15 feet deep and about 100 
feet across with a gently sloping bottom, stopping 
abruptly some two feet under water as it reached 
the edge. In the southeast quadrant we spotted the 
spring opening and swam toward it. As we hovered 
over the 10- to 12-foot hole, we could see another 
bottom some 20 or 30 feet farther down. We jour- 
neyed straight down, pulling ourselves along the 
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sides of the opening, fighting the onrush of cold 
spring water. The second and final bottom was 
about 44 feet down and covered with what we at first 
thought were small pebbles. However, upon reach- 
ing the end of our downward trek, we found the 
“pebbles” to be actually small cochina shells, about 
one-half inch long, piled as thick as we could thrust 
our arms into them. 

University of Florida scientists whom we later 
questioned about this urusual floor covering theo- 
rized that since this entire area was at one time un- 
der sea water, it was quite possible that the shells 
had remained there ever since. 

Probably our deepest dive was made several weeks 
later at Troy Springs. As we neared the site, a leaf- 
covered carpet slid beneath our wheels while huge 
shade trees towered overhead; birds cried out their 
happy melodies for all to hear; and a gentle breeze 
hummed a theme of Summer through the trees. Our 
rutted road gave way to a more solid, though slightly 
descending incline, and before we knew it we were 
on the rim of the spring. 

The Suwannee River has cut a deep gorge through 
this particular area of the State, with banks rising 
some 15 feet on the sowth side. The spring itself is 
situated about 100 feet south of the river, with a 
wide, shallow “run” passing the flowing waters into 
the river. The bottom of a Confederate gunboat sunk 
during the Civil War can still be seen in the rock- 
strewn bed of the stream. 

Troy Spring, which measures some 50 to 60 feet 
across, is deceptive. It is listed in Florida Springs, 
a bulletin published by the State Geological Society, 
as being 82 feet deep, but it doesn't look half that 
We decided to find out ourselves, so we planed out 
on the surface and started down. Several minutes 
later we had reached the bottom, and a quick glance 
at our depth gauge showed 92 feet! 


| PAUSED momentarily to think about this thing 
| was experiencing: at sea level, atmospheric pres- 
sure is approximately 15 pounds a square inch. As 
you descend, the pressure increases to almost 30 
pounds at 33 feet below, 45 at 66 feet, and some 60 
pounds at 99 feet. Because of this pressure, previous 
attempts to breathe under water via hollow reeds, 
rubber tubes, and the like had been unsuccessful 
With the advent of the aqua-lung principle, whereby 
the amount of air released from the tank is con- 
trolled by water pressure on a diaphragm mounted 
in the lung’s regulator, this difficulty was overcome; 
depths to 350 feet have been reached safely. 

Believe it or not, all these thoughts went through 
my mind as I looked about me at the limestone walls 
of this spring. A slight nosebleed was making itself 
apparent in the water in my mask (water purpose- 
fully left to clear away fogging inside the glass), but 
no pain was felt in my sense of completely unre- 
stricted movement. 

Further searching produced nothing more excit- 
ing than an old hitching post with a well-preserved 
bolt and ring, an abundance of trash held in the in- 
visible grip of the water currents, and a floor of the 
whitest sand I'd ever seen, sand washed and re- 
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Florida—Here You Come 


ROTARY International will hold its 1960 Con- 
vention in Miami-Miami Beach, Florida, May 
29-June 2. Are your plans to attend taking 
shape? It’s time. You will find special help in 
the next issue of this Magazine —February 
which will bring you a list of Miamiland hotels 
and a handy hotel-reservation card. Watch for 
it... and watch that issue and others to follow 
for the latest on Convention hospitality, enter- 
tainment, and program.—The Editors. 





washed, year in and year out, by the never-ceasing 
flow of pure spring water. 

I hadn't been down more than several minutes 
when breathing difficulty was encountered, a sure 
sign of an air tank almost empty. Fortunately I 
reached and released a reserve valve, easing my 
breathing temporarily. The valve was set for an 
additional 15 minutes just under the surface, but at 
92 feet, where almost four times as much air is re- 
quired with each breath, I could count on only a few 
minutes. I started up slowly to avoid a sudden re- 
lease of pressure. 

At about 80 feet I paused to look into a cave open- 
ing on the side of the spring, temporarily forgetting 
I was on reserve air supply. Just as | was convinced 
there were no sea monsters there, the breathing dif- 
ficulty returned, indicating I was almost void of air 
for that depth. 

I took a deep breath, turned surfaceward, and ex- 
haled slowly as I ascended. As I rose, the pressure 
lessened, and my lung muscles required less help 
from the compressed air to breathe. I took another 
breath, and although it was not as easy as breathing 
from a full tank, there was enough air to supply my 
wants. The process was repeated, as I spent about 
five minutes in ascent. Each time it was easier to 
breathe than the last, and by the time I had reached 
the surface I was breathing freely from the tank 
once again. 

Shortly after this particular experience, our atten- 
ticn turned to spear fishing in the Gulf of Mexico 
where game was potentially abundant. My com- 
pasions had found a huge jewfish, more than five 
feet long, a good two and a half to three feet in di- 
ameter, and weighing some 300 pounds or better. 
None of us had very heavy spear guns at the time, 
and it would take a very powerful weapon not only 
to pierce that tough, leatherlike hide, but also to 
strike a killing blow. We invested in the most pow- 
erful rubber-powered gun on the market, and the 
next Sunday headed for the area. 

The spot was some four miles offshore around 
some old pilings, and schools of barracuda greeted 
us. We spotted the jewfish as planned, but I couldn't 
believe that any fish that size could be taken. There 
were eight of us in our party in two boats; however, 
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we only had two guns which we figured might pene- 
trate the hide. We weren't sure about the second, 
either. We planned our attack around those two, 
with two smaller guns handled by Hank Schultz, Jr., 
and his brother, Ronald, to be used if extra killing 
power was needed. 

I came in over his head from the front; Bob Leach 
from his left side. Hank, Jr., was standing by on his 
right side, while Ronald was just off his tail. Hank, 
Sr., with a malfunctioning CO’ gun, was backing up 
Ronald. The water was only about eight feet deep, 
so we shot almost from the surface. I aimed just aft 
of his head and let fly from a spear-to-target distance 
of about four feet, just enough to let the spear clear 
the gun and reach maximum velocity. I felt more 
than saw the spear strike; I circled my left arm 
around a piling and wrapped the parachute line at- 
taching my spear to the gun around it. These babies 
are slow, but very powerful, and I wasn’t sure that 
my line would even hold. 

He seemed to back up about a foot in the water, 
shrug his massive body, and swim directly under me, 
around the piling, and out toward the open sea. 
When Bob saw my spear hadn't stopped him, he 
followed the fish. Hank, Jr., had shot his small gun, 
but the spear bounced off the scaly hide. Ronald, 
seeing he could expect to do no better, dropped his 
gun and pulled a knife to make sure none of us got 
tangled in our lines. 

As I prepared for the expected pull when the fish 
reached the end of the line, | saw Bob launch his 
spear right at the top of the big creature’s head. It 
bounced off, too. Slowly the “big one’ put distance 
between us until I realized that my line was not that 
long. I looked around and there on the ocean floor, 
looking like a slightly bent bobby pin, was my spear 
shaft, less the flanged head which apparently re- 
mained in the fish. He outdistanced us as we follow- 
ed him, and we never saw him again. But the mem- 
ory remains, and I suppose that, as with all fish 
stories, he gets a little bigger each time we tell it 


Hank. Sr., his two sons, and I just recently man- 
aged to boat a junior-size jewfish, only 105 pounds. 
Even that took five spears and about 30 minutes of 
wrestling with him, so perhaps it’s just as well that 
we “let the big one get away” until we had gathered 
a little more experience. 

Then, of course, there’s the time we ran into a 
school of spotted whip or eagle rays, some a good 
eight feet across; the time we actually landed some 
small sting rays; the time we found a hole in the 
rocks housing a whole school of grouper, ranging i 
weight from a pound or two to almost 25; the time . 

But perhaps I’ve made my point. Perhaps you 
have read enough to make you want to go out and 
give this skin diving and/or spear fishing a try. May- 
be you'll be skin diving in Florida waters before or 
after Rotary’s 1960 international Convention, May 
29-June 2. 

Come on under! It’s the one sure way I know of 
to make everything right with the world again and 
at the same time to put some meat on the table—if 
you're lucky. 
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THE MUSIC GIVER 


CL AUD FOSTER, white-haired, 86-year-old busi- 
nessman and inventor of Cleveland, Ohio, is today 
keeping a promise he made to himself some 48 years 
ago. He’s taken it upon himself to bring good music 
to the churches of Ohio. 

Rotarian Foster's rise to fame in the world of busi- 

ness is a result of his own faith, personal initiative, 
perseverance, and hard work. As a boy on the Foster 
family farm in Brooklyn, Ohio, young Claud would 
rise early to sweep out the stables, milk the cows, 
ind do other chores. Each Sunday the family at- 
tended services at a local church, where Claud espe- 
cially liked to join in the hymn singing. Young Claud 
pursued his musical interest by teaching himself 
the trombone, and when he was just 16 he was play- 
in a Memphis, Tennessee, orchestra. 
1 1891 he became interested in automobiles, 
which were then a novelty. He moved to Cleveland, 
where he opened his own small machine shop and 
built an experimental automobile, financing his ex- 
periments by playing with the Cleveland Opera 
Company. Within nine years he had become a top- 
notch mechanic and a successful auto salesman. 

Then the young man turned to inventing. In 1904 
he perfected two important automobile accessories— 
the Gabriel auto horn and an auto shock absorber 
called “the snubber.” His inventions became stand- 
ird equipment on autos. With only $1,500 he started 
his own firm, the Gabriel Company. 

Claud never forgot the faith he had learned as a 
boy. As he travelled around the country selling his 
company’s products, no matter where he was, he 
attended church each Sunday. It was on one such 
Sunday in 1910 that Claud was seated in the rear of 
: little country church in Ohio. A tinny upright piano 
iccompanied the singing of the congregation; the 
church couldn't afford a better musical instrument. 

That was the day Claud promised himself that “if 
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Claud Foster (seated) considers organ requests every W ednesday. 
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God ever makes it possible for me to do it, I will 
see that these little country churches get organs.”’ 

The Gabriel Company prospered. Not once did 
Claud have to borrow money for new equipment, 
expansion, or anything else. By 1925 the company 
was worth some 10 million dollars. It was then 
that Claud decided to give away most of the money 
he had earned. He sold his business to the Otis Com- 
pany and got to work sharing his money with worthy 
charitable, educational, and religious organizations. 

Recently he began his most unusual philanthropic 
endeavor—the fulfillment of the promise he had 
made that Sunday in 1910 to furnish new organs for 
the poor churches of Ohio. 

“First I had to find the perfect instrument,” he 
explains. “I travelled all over the country looking at 
all the different kinds of organs available.” His 
journey ended at the plant of the Thomas Organ 
Company in Sepulveda, California, where he placed 
an order for 700 organs. 

Then he let it be known that he would make a 
gift of an organ to any church in Ohio that belongs 
to a recognized denomination, that has an electric 
outlet, that can’t afford to buy an organ itself but 
promises to use the organ fully. 

Dozens of requests came in, and “Organ Day” be- 
came a part of his regular week. Each Wednesday 
afternoon, Claud Foster meets with clergymen who 
come to him with their requests. Some are from 
small rural districts, others from cities. When he 
grants a request, Rotarian Foster makes it plain that 
“these organs don’t actually come from me; God 
gave me the power to do all I’ve done.” A brass 
plate on each gift organ reads “God Given through 
Claud Foster.” 

In towns like Lithopolis, Girard, Niles, and De- 
lightful, Ohio, Claud Foster’s gift of mighty organ 
music is, in the words of one minister, “immeasur- 
ably enriching the spiritual life of congregation 
members.” 

—ALFReD K. ALLAN 





WANT A YOUTH CENTER 
FOR YOUR COMMUNITY? 





A LONG the coast of Queensland, the second-largest Australian 
4 State, stretches a chain of lovely beaches. Oné of the most 
popular lies just below Brisbane at Southport, a community of 
retailers, dairymen, fruit growers, and timber raisefs,. Among the 
newest buildings there is a youth center, the result of eight years 
of imaginative fund raising led by the town’s 50-man Rotary 
organization. 

The drawings and photographs bordering these pages tell how 
the “Southport plan” built the youth center and then put its 
facilities to good use. Beginning where it says “Start,” the arrows 
take you through these fund-raising activities: land deeded to the 
Rotary Club raised £750; drama groups presented shcws; cer- 
tificates for bricks were sold and the buyers’ names put on bricks 
used in the building; motorcycle races lined up spectators for 
tickets; two “Youth Days” added £1,200 to the fund; motorcar 
races brought additional cash; Rotarians’ wives arranged many 


a fund-swelling occasion; a contest for a “Queen” of the youth 
center netted £1,570; and fathers and mothers, sons and daughters 
dug into their little banks at home to make donations. 

You see the result of all this fund — below. It is a building 


112 feet long, 88 feet wide. The photos following it show some 
of the activities organized at the center by Rotarian Jack Burke. 
A. Z. Baker and Clifford A. Randall, Past Presidents of Rotary 
International, visited the hall in their Rotary travels, with Past 
President Baker laying the foundation stone. Opened in 1958, 
the center has been turned over to the town by the Rotary Club 
and is now operated by a board of seven townsmen, two of whom 
are Rotarians: Malachi Burke and Alan Hollindale. 

Does your community need a youth center? A way to get one is 
to follow the Southport plan. It goes in the right direction—all 
the way 
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Insurance for Everybody 


No longer doesa history of heart disease, diabetes, or even cancer automatically 


bar you from being insured. Today almost everyone is considered a good risk. 


By OSCAR SCHISGALL 
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AST year, of the 9,400,000 Americans who ap- 
L plied for life insurance 97 percent—9,118,000 of 
them—dgot it. 

They bought a total of $47,600,000,000 in protection 
—-far more than they had purchased in any other 
year of America’s history. This is a remarkable rec- 
ord if only for this reason: If we look back 15 or 20 
years, we find that a vast part of the U. S. population 
could not acquire life insurance at any price. No 
company would issue an ordinary, or individual, 
policy to any of the millions of known victims of 
heart disease, or to the known victims of diabetes— 
which today number a million. In addition, people 
with high blood pressure, tuberculosis, a history of 
cancer, or any other of a long list of ailments were 
ineligible. Nor would most companies do business 
with people whose jobs were considered too hazard- 
ous: commercial aviators, for example, or laboratory 
technicians who mixed chemicals 

All this has changed. Today practically everybody 
can be insured—and this includes diabetics, those 
who have had heart attacks, even cancer victims 
who have shown no recurrence for five years. 

Today, as a matter of record, more than 124 mil- 
lion residents of the United States do own life-insur- 
ance policies. They represent six out of every seven 
families, with the average insured family holding 
$11,000 worth of protection. 

Moreover, the ownership of life insurance in the 
United States has jumped from a 1939 total of 120 
billion dollars—which we considered awesome then 

-to the present amazing sum of 550 billion. No na- 
tion has ever piled up so huge a financial safeguard 
against the future. 

How did all this come about? Why, in this boom, 
did the number of life-insurance companies soar 
from 600 in 1939 to over 1,400 in 1959? The answers 
lie in several impressive factors 

1. The lifesaving progress of medical science, 
especially in surgery and in the development of new 
vaccines 

2. The achievements of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try which in recent years has given mankind penicil- 
lin, sulfa drugs, antibiotics, anticoagulants, and 
countless other weapons against disease and death. 

3. The safety measures devised to protect men at 
their jobs 

4. The education of the public in health and sani- 
tation measures 

These four lines of effort have helped increase the 
life span of the average American from 48 years, as 
it was at the beginning of this century, to 70 years 
today 

“So let's be realistic about it,” an insurance official 
said to me. “If an insurance company can invest 
and reinvest the premiums of the average policy- 
holder from the time he is 25 or 30 until he passes 
the age of 70, it can readily afford to carry him on 
its books, no matter what illnesses or jobs he may 
have during his 70 years. I’m talking, you under- 
stand, from a purely dollars-and-cents’ point of view. 
But there is also much to be said on the social re- 
sponsibility of making life insurance available to 
everybodys 
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This kind of thinking began some 60 years ago, 
though nobody paid much attention to it then. In- 
surance agents around the country were berating 
their home offices for depriving them of commissions 
by turning down so many applicants as “bad risks.” 
The agents bitterly argued that most of these risks 
lived as long as anybody else. 

This charge intrigued Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, then 
assistant medical director of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. Dr. Rogers spent three years in 
gathering the case histories of those applicants for 
life insurance who, over the previous 20-year period, 
had been rejected by his company. Were they still 
alive, healthy, self-supporting? 

He discovered an almost normal mortality rate 
among the rejected applicants. 

In more recent years this kind of research has 
been intensified by the actuaries of all major com- 
panies. At the larger insurance offices the actuarial 
files carry cards on the medical, occupational, en- 
vironmental, and financial records of millions of 
American lives. (One company to which I went had 
15 million life histories at its fingertips. ) 

The studies made by the actuaries have had thei 
influence. They have enabled the underwriters to 
take a more liberal position not only when consider 
ing the health of applicants, but also in the field of 
“dangerous” occupations. Today 17,000 commercial 
air-line pilots are by and large insured at standard 
rates—a perfect illustration of the change in com- 
pany attitude. The few companies that still regard 
pilots as questionable risks add only $2.50 per $1,000 
of coverage to their premiums. 


Tue same change now affects such formerly 
“risky” applicants as policemen and firemen, rail- 
road workers, elevator operators. Certain working 
categories, however, are still judged too hazardous 
to be insured at standard rates: flag-pole painters, 
frog men, crop dusters (they fly too low), deep-sea 
divers, tunnel workers, sand blasters, rodeo per- 
formers, automobile racing drivers, speed and stunt 
testing drivers, for example. 

But aside from such special groups which com- 
prise a very small percentage of U. S. population, 
practically everybody else can buy life insurance at 
standard rates—or at a rate only slightly higher than 
standard. 

The insurance companies themselves have done 
much to prolong human life. Their purpose, they 
insist, has been to follow sound business principles 
Whatever the reason, they have compiled a record 
of medical progress that is dotted with important 
milestones. At the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, for example, Drs. Harry 
FE. Ungerleider and Richard Gubner, heart specia)- 
ists, noted that a great many applicarits were reject- 
ed because of an electrocardiographic abnormality 
commonly called bundle branch block. People with 
this condition were thought to have an average life 
expectancy of only three years. In a study of some 
209 cases in 1949 and 1950, however, the doctors dis- 
covered such peop!e have an almost normal mortal- 
ity rate, making them completely acceptable for in- 





surance. Earlier, in a study of some 1,100 cases, Dr. 
Ungerleider had found another type of electrocardi- 
ographic abnormality, the skipped beat, was in itself 
a wholly invalid reason for insurance rejections 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has, for 
some 40 years, devoted much of its medical inves- 
tigation to the detection and treatment of diabetes 
In the early 1920s, research at Metropolitan's labora- 
tories led to significant improvements in methods 
and techniques of using the all-important albumin 
and sugar test. In attacking one disease problem 
after another, Metropolitan has always relied heavily 
on public “demonstrations.” 

The company’s first major undertaking of this type 
was carried on in Framingham, Massachusetts, be- 
tween 1916 and 1923. The 17,000 citizens of the town 
and the National Tuberculosis Association joined the 
company in demonstrating how a typical American 
community could bring the disease under control 
By the end of a seven-year period, the TB death rate 
in Framingham had been cut 68 percent. There was 
also a sharp decrease in infant mortality and in the 
general death rate. The services, supported by the 
Metropolitan during the period of the demonstration, 
were later taken over by the community itself and 
have been augmented over the years. 

Today other American communities are following 
Framingham’s example. 

Another area of public health in which insurance 
companies have pioneered is in popularizing the con- 
cept of a visiting-nurse service. For years before this 
became a recognized community function, both Met- 
ropolitan and the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company provided the service without 
charge for several million policyholders. In addition, 
these two companies distribute millions of booklets 
on important aspects of health and safety 

Prudential Insurance Company’s laboratories have 
developed automatic equipment for making blood, 
urine, and other analyses. Performed electronically, 
such tests are now completed more speedily than 
ever before, and they set up a mechanical uniformity 
of standards which does away with all guesswork 
Moreover, the medical equipment the company has 
produced is opening the gates to wide new realms of 
research. 

Prudential’s physicians were the first to insist 
that, in cases of tubercular history, only contem 
porary X rays should be considered in granting ot 
refusing a life-insurance policy. These physicians 
proved that tuberculosis in one’s past is not a portent 
of early death. Their enlightened attitude toward 
the former victims of tuberculosis brought new hope 
and more civilized treatment to thousands 

For more than 20 years Prudential has been mak- 
ing periodic electrocardiograph studies of the 10,000 
employees in its home office. Never before has so 
large a group been kept under such long and con- 
stant surveillance. Their records, unique in scope 
and detail, and open to all researchers, have become 
the source material for numerous papers and studies 
in heart-disease diagnosis. 

In addition to their own direct research, insurance 
companies are spending millions in grants to col- 
leges, hospitals, and individual researchers. More- 
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over, 140 companies have joined to establish the Life 
Insurance Medicai Research Fund. Its director, Dr. 
Francis Dieuaide, wrote: “So far we have allocated 
more than 11% million dollars to some 330 research 
programs dealing with a wide variety of subjects.” 

Medical research, despite its vast importance, is 
not the only thing which has spread the benefits of 
life insurance to our entire population. One of the 
greatest of all factors has been the development of 
group insurance. 

The group theory is this: All studies show that out 
of every 1,000 insured Americans a certain number 
—about six—now die every year. These include 
those who die for reasons of illness, accident, and all 
other causes. Since it is thus possible to foresee how 
many death claims there will be annually among any 
1,000 people, it is also possible to insure them all by 
setting the premium rates on the basis of the num- 
ber of deaths expected. 


Tus system has enabled some 39 million Amer- 
icans to buy insurance protection at a low individual 
cost. The average family’s protection runs to $3,740. 
In most groups $6 or $7 a year on the part of the in- 
sured buys $1,000 worth of protection—with the 
employer paying an equal amount if the group repre- 
sents an industrial enterprise. No medical examina- 
tions are involved. Nor is age a factor. The only re- 
quirement is that an individual must be one of at 
least ten people bound by a common interest or a 
common source of income. 

Certain companies like the Standard Security Life 
Insurance Company of New York even sell life in- 
surance by mail, almost as impartially as a machine 
sells flight insurance at an airport. “This is a logical 
extension of the principles of group insurance,” an 
official of Standard Security explains. “If applicants 
indicate that they are in reasonably good health, no 
medical or other examinations are involved. We feel 
this is the fairest way of selling such insurance, with 
the entire population regarded as a single giant 
group.” 

So today the United States in dollar value is the 
most heavily insured nation in the world. U. S. 
families can look ahead to a fairly secure future— 
provided the value of their money does not deterio- 
rate. Some legislators wonder about the wisdom of 
having so much wealth and responsibility concen- 
trated in the country’s life-insurance companies. Do 
their assets of 107% billion dollars give them too 
much power? Those who deny this have a simple 
answer: In every State the insurance companies are 
regulated by a commission. Their activities are gov- 
erned as strictly as those of banks. If the wealth of 
the banks poses no national danger, neither does the 
wealth of the insurance industry. 

In any case, the country has come a long way in 
the 200 years since 1759 when a group of worried 
clergymen met in Philadelphia. Pooling what funds 
they could raise, they formed a mutual-protection 
society which they called “The Corporation for Re- 
lief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers 
and Poor and Distressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers.” That was the beginning of 
life insurance in the United States 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


Horsehair. Since time im- 
violinists have depended on 
white horses’ tai 
their instruments 


B@ Synthetic 
memoria 
about 120 hairs fro 
to dra\ tone from 
Nov with the increasing scarcity of 
good hair, chemists have improved upon 
Nature by developing a syn- 
outperforms the 
The new materia! is 
unaffected by tem- 
iidity—horsehair 
when the humidity is high 
and when low—has the same 
bite on the strings if not more, and will 
give three service of the 
natura materia playing 
stringed instrument say synthetic- 
horsehait tone qualities 


Mother 
thetic hair that act 
original product 
tw ice is strong 
perature ind A 
engthnens 


shortens 


times the 
Musicians 
bows draw 
which are clean and full. (1) 
raincoats, boots, 
toys, alr 
cur- 


Mender Plastic 
pools, seat covers, 
and 
tains are among the many 
mended by a new ad 
which is applied with a 
the tube. The trans- 
acts as a weld and ad- 


B Plastic 
wading 
cushion mattress¢ shower 
household 
items that can be 
hesive special 
applicator cap fro 
parent adhesive 
wood, metal, leather, china- 
ware, rubber, paper, and cloth. It dries 
hours and is not affected 


and will with 


heres to 


in two or three 
by oil, water, or gasoline 
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stand bol 
® Bacterial Drainpipe Cleaner. Especially 
formulated for use by septic-tank and 
new type of 
drainpipe cleaner contains fat- 
consuming bacteria plus environmenta 
aids which precondition the drainpipe to 
rking conditions for 
ction of the bacteria 


ces por owners, da non- 


caustk 


provide optimum 
the bacteria i rie 
greases to soluble 
harmle iquids and does not 
them to revert to their original form, to 
cause stoppage in the septic tank or cess 
pool. It will not affect plumbing fixtures 
and the construction of a disposa 
the necessary diges- 
septic tank o 


changes the f and 


permit 


system or disturb 
tive bacteria within the 
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@ Aluminum Boat Ladder. A new board- 
ited from a 
walled corrosion-re tant aluminum al- 
loy with plastic tubing on 
hook and hold-off bend to protect boat 
finis! Its flexible nonskid treads ar 
supported by alu- 
The 
trong enough to sup- 
It fits most 


ing ladder is tabr heavy 


colort 


molded po vethviene 


minum rods and fasteners. adder 


is ligntweignt yet 
port more i LD pounds. 


boats and when not in use it can be com- 
pletely disassembled without too!s for 
compact storage. (4) 


@ Check Fingerprinter. A modern finger- 
print kit leaves no mark or mess on the 
fingers or clothes and provides an 
excellent means for a retailer, in border- 
line cases involving strangers, to sepa- 
rate the honest people from the crooks. 
The customer places the right index 
finger on an invisible nontoxic inked 
pad and then places the print on the 
upper lefthand corner of the check. The 
clerk passes the fingerprinted area 


under an ultraviolet light and the for- 
merly invisible fingerprint shows up 
sharp and clear in a bright blue color. 
It is said that honest people do not ob- 
ject to the plan, but forgers and check 
passers suddenly decide to spend “their 
money” elsewhere. (5) 


@ Water-Resistant Blanket. A new blanket 
has ducklike resistance to water, but it 
is also windproof, mildewproof, fire re- 
sistant, mothproof, shrinkproof, easily 
washable, and fast drying. Top covering 
of the two-ply blanket is waterproof 
vinyl, while the under blanket consists 
of cream-colored warm acrylic fiber. It 
gives twice the warmth of and weighs 
one-third less than a comparable size 
woolen blanket. It is excellent for any- 
one sleeping on deck or as a waterproof 
bunk spread. Use of it is not confined to 
boats, however, as campers and pic- 
nickers will find it useful while hob- 
nobbing with Mother Nature. (6) 


® Electric Duster. A West Germany pre- 
cision-built, small but powerful electric 
vacuum brush can help the homemaker 
clean upholstery, shelves, books, draw- 
ers, lampshades, curtains, table covers, 


beds, mattresses, and quilts. Male mem- 
bers of the household can clean the up- 
holstery and carpeting in the car, valet 
their clothes, and brush the pets. At the 
office it can help keep the desk clean or, 
by the insertion of a hard plastic crevice 
nozzle, dirt can be removed from out-of- 
the-way places on typewriters, calcula- 
tors, and other office equipment. It has 
a long electric cord and draws 50 watts 
A U.S.A. company distributes it. (7) 


@ Nylon Water Valve. A new ball-cock 
toilet valve shuts off with the water 
pressure and not against it and operates 
quietly with no seat valve whine. Other 
advantages include quick and positive 
cutoff, full flow until off, faster refill 
time, noncorrosiveness, elimination of 
float-ball troubles, and replacements to 
fit any tank, (8) 


PEEP-ettes 


—Camera clubs can borrow sets of 100 
slides each on the subjects “Adventures 
in Outdoor Color Slides” and “Ideas for 
Photo Greeting Cards.” Accompanying 
these are such helpful hints as lighting 
fill-in-flash, rainy weather photography 
posing the family, and many other sub 


jects. Requests should be directed to 


When the car-trunk lid 
won't close down over a 
too-full trunk, the holder 
shown here will keep the 
door fastened safely and 
securely. A rubber- 
covered spring adjusts to 
any position of the lid. 


Audio-Visual Service, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, New York, 

—A new stainless-steel line fastener 
for spin fishing, casting, or trolling re- 
quires no knotting of the fishing line 
and thus maintains full line strength 
since any knot reduces the tensile 
strength of the line. (9) 

—Choice china cups and saucers can 
be displayed hanging on the wall by 
using a new ingenious device. The 
hanger permits full view of the cup and 
saucer with only tiny brass prongs 
showing. (10) 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Kenneth Warren & Son, 28 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. (2) Woodhill Chemical 
Co., 1300 E. 34th S8t., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (3) 
FX Lab Co., 77 Okner Parkway, Livingston, 
N. J. (4) Capeo Products, P. O. Box 507, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. (5) Ultra-Violet Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 5114 Walnut Grove Ave. San 
Gabriel, Calif. (6) Charlies Ulmer, Inc., City 
Isiand 64, N. ¥. (7) Freeman Enterprises 
109 Church St., Laconia, N. H. (8) Hydo 
Valve Corp., 1104 W. 34th St., Austin 5, Tex 
(9) Aetna Mfg. Co., 188 8. York St.. Bensen 
ville. Ill. (10) Roberts Colonial House, 300 
Ee. 152d St.. Harvey, Il. 

Photo: Ohio Products Co., Box 1, North 
Madison, Ohio. 
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Speaking of Books 
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On the shelf: Onion John and Doctor Peck, 


¢ ° . o 
Americanisms,’ gardening, and marsh creatures. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


¢ ae JOHN came to Serenity—a 
small town in the Eastern part of the 
United States—from no one knew 
where, and stayed for 25 years. He 
lived on land nobody wanted, in a house 
he built himself of stones and bits of 
lumber from the town dump. Its fur- 
niture came from the dump, too; the 
most prominent items were four old- 
fashioned bathtubs, in which Onion 
John stored the fine vegetables he some- 
how raised on the rejected land, and 
sold at low prices. He eked out a living 
by raking leaves, mowing lawns, and 
such odd jobs—never charging more 
than 35 cents an hour: that had been 
the going rate when he first came to 
Serenity, and he thought it was enough. 

At last the people of Serenity realized 
that they liked Onion John. They 
wanted to do something for him. Local 
Rotarians made it a project to tear down 
Onion John’s hut and build him a new 
house with modern conveniences. Every- 
body helped, and “Onion John Day” 
was a great occasion. Onion John was 
a fine person, and the Rotarians were 
fine people too. Only one person— 
a grammar-schoo! boy—understood that 
Onion John was happier in his old 
house, that he couldn't be made over. 
But I mustn’t spoil the story! 

A very few times, in the years I’ve 
been writing this department, I have 
ventured to predict of a book that it 
would become at least a minor classic. 
No doubt I’ve been wrong in some cases 
—and I’m not quite sure what a minor 
classic is, for that matter. I suppose 
what I meant was that I felt sure that 
the book would be read and enjoyed 
by many people, and—what is more 
important—that it would be remem- 
bered, thought about, returned to. 
Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold, is 
such a book. If you have a son of 12 
or so, you should read it; especially if 
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you're a small-town businessman and 


have already made up your mind that 
your son is going to have a Career in 
the big world, in the Space Age, you'd 
I think the boy 
ike it too, for, like 
good and lasting 
Onion John is for both men and women 
and for both old and young. Any book 


which can 


better read this book 
and his mother wi 


most really stories, 


hardened old cam- 
paigner like me laugh and cry and sit 
up to all hours must have something. 
Try it and see if you agree. 

~ & . 


make a 


Yesterday I listened off and on to a 
radio report of a football game between 
Ohio State and Michigan State. At least 
50 times the broadcaster referred to the 
Ohio boys as “Buckeyes,” and this morn- 
“Buckeyes Beat 
is one of the hun- 


headline reads 


“Buckeye” 
dreds of words and expressions whose 


ing’s 
Spartans.” 
interesting origin and strange history 
are told in American Words, by Mitford 
M. Mathews. I have known Dr. Math- 
ews' great Dictionary of Americanisms 
for many years, and knew that this new 
authoritative, but I am 
delighted by the 
tio the 
which I am 


book would be 
discriminating selec- 
details, and the dry 
confident will en- 
the youngsters of 
vhom the book is pri- 

giving them a new 
enjoyable the study of 
words can be—and (if I am a fair sam- 
straight through and 
ved by their elders as well. 


concrete 
humor! 


gage the interest of 


12 and up for 


intended 


marily 
sense of how 
ple) will be read 
heartily enj 
Note the deadpan seriousness of this 
comment on the buckeye: “Many people 
f this tree as a good- 
fully as useful in this 
abbit’s foot, and has the 
advantage, so it is said, of 
protecting the one who carries it from 
suffering with rheumatism.” This struck 
I confess to having carried a 


home: 


buckeye (picked up, incidentally, on the 
grounds of the Sage Public Library in 
Bay City, Michigan) in my 
pocket al! one Winter—not, I would in- 
sist, as a protection against rheumatism, 
but because I liked the rich color and 
velvety feel of the thing and “couldn't 


overcoat 


throw it away.” 
This number of Tue 
reach some of its readers before Christ- 
there's 
or excuse for Christmas gifts after the 
event. I trust it will be clear that I 
think both Onion John 
Words would be 
for this purpose. 


Rotarian should 


mas—and always some reason 


and American 


excellent selections 
For the man or wom- 
an who enjoys gardening and likes to 
read about flowers their 
The Gardener's World, edited by Joseph 
Wood 
house, a 
pleasures. It is a big 
book, with a generous lot of well-chosen 
of them 
herbals and prints. The selections them- 
wider than is dis- 


and history, 


Krutch, will be a rich treasure 


source of many and varied 


and handsome 


illustrations, many from rare 
have 
played in any other anthology of gar- 


selves range 


dening I know—‘“from Homer to 
Thoreau, from Boccaccio to Edwin Way 
Teale,” as the jacket puts it—and so far 
I haven't found a single dud, anything 
that isn’t a pleasant reminder or a fresh 
discovery. 

satisfy 
everybody, of course. A collection has 


No anthology can completely 


{ grammar-school boy, and a “town character” 
who refused to be made over by Rotarians are 
the central figures in Onion John, by Joseph 
The drawing is by Symeon Shimin, 


Arumgold. 


to express the editor’s taste, and no 
two people who have read widely in a 
field prefer- 
My anthology of writings about 


(which I 


given will have identical 
ences. 
flowers and the out-of-doors 
hope to put some- 
time, if I live long enough) will have 


to include Reginald Farrer and Sir Ed- 


seriously together 
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“W inter,” an illustra- 
tion from Thousand 
Acre Marsh, by Dud- 


ley Cammett Lunt. 


win Hort and n Hole among other 
I don't rd il Crutch’s collection 
to have selections 

neglected writers 

Richard Jef 
tation of such a very 
lwin L. Peterson’s 
nn's Woods West 


nend to youl! 


e and 


the book t 
ntroductor 
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jovable. Not 
De represents 
ology of my own 
itch himself: The 
Desert Year T hee 
the Great Chain of 
have reviewed in 
I suppose 


I won't, fo 


that my collection 
should impling of Thousand 
icre Marsh, by Dudley 


ardening, but 


Cammett Lunt 
ibout 
intouched by man 

in Delaware and 
ve there, which the 
fresh 


has st that v ym with his reads 


vision and 


ricl i | memora It's a book fot 
the sportsman—t! a lot about duck 
hunting yout wildfow! of a 


kinds 


those who hunt 


only wv I shall quote the 
first para Lunt’s foreword, 
because bh rib to its philosop! \ 


with al 


end whose 
to acquire ex 
owning Hi 
t they constituts 
th in this world 
is really wortl 
would 
to de 


ning, he 
not have 

never subject t 
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ish their 

of it As 


used 


reco 


to say 
was about tl) 
could acqu 

did not have 
take in. Su 
ally your ow! 
hold for keep 
e them in 


f his book Mr. La 


—a practicing lawyer as well as a writer 
and outdoorsman—returns to this 
theme, and in so doing gives as good 
a straightforward 
good books are made as |! 
read: 


statement of how 


have ever 


What has been presented her: 
has a twofold aspect. In the first 
place, my aim at all times is to 
keep myself alert and attuned to 
the end that whatever takes place 
in my small segment of the sphere 
is received into my consciousness 
at its fullest impact. Thereby | 
acquire experiences worth 
ing. The other aspect of the busi 
this. It is to render a 
faithful accounting of the event 
so faithful as to evoke again the 
mood evoked by the experiences 
To the extent that this is achieved 
I have successful; in the 
degree that the result falls short 
of this goal, there is failure 
Marsh 
achievement of 


own- 


ness is 


been 


In Thousand Acre the degree 
of successful 
pose is very high. 
on the 
marsh. 


this pur- 
I have never been 
Maine coast or in a Delaware 
jut in Mr. Lunt’s pages I have 
and felt a duck 


flight at sunset much more and 


seen nor’easter and 
richly 
fully, with more significance, than has 
attended much of my actua 
This is a fine book. 


* * e 


experience 


It is my observation that when law- 
their 
write very 


doctors write of 
experience, they 
well. A case in point is What Nezt, 
Doctor Peck?, by Joseph H. Peck, M.D. 
A good subtitle for this book would be 
“The Frontier without Frills.” It is the 
story of a fliedgeling doctor's beginning 
practice in a tiny town on the Utah- 
Nevada line some 40 years ago; but the 
Old West of horse opera and television 
is conspicuously absent. 
page Dr. Peck’s story convinces the 
reader that this is the rea! thing. The 
record that follows is made up—as life 
is—of seemingly unrelated events and 
incongruous characters—including bur- 
ros and a wild gander that became the 
pet of a railroad work camp: all seen 


vers and own 


usually 


From its first 


clearly, drawn sharply, with complete 
candor and with comprehending sym- 
pathy. 

Humor is everywhere in 
and it is a robust, 
ribaid humor of a kind that might dis 


this 
sometimes 


book, 
earthy, 


sensibili- 
ties. I book, 
though—not from what I've seen of the 
sense of humor of most of the 


tress some readers of tender 
won't say it’s a man’s 
women 
I've most admired. 

One chapter I think women will es- 
pecially enjov: one called “Ruth Talk- 
ing,” written from the point of view of 
the girl who married young Dr. Peck and 
shared most of these experiences with 
him. She began housekeeping in a house 
ten feet square, in a region where water 


Was 80 scarce that “A woman who could 
not make a pan of dishwater last two 
days was considered a wasteful house- 
keeper and was talked about by her 
neighbors.” Ruth found that her young 
husband “approached any new dish 
with all the confidence and nonchalance 
of a cow entering a strange barn.” He 
liked hot cereal! for breakfast. “I quick- 
ly mastered the technique of making 
breakfast mush of the Cream of Wheat, 
oatmeal, or plain corn-meal variety. It 
was a good thing that I did so because 
I have used that skill some 15,000 times 
in the last 40-odd years of our married 
life and will continue to do so, I 
pose, as long as we two shal! live 
tired I get of it! Why 
so made that they want the same things 


sup 
And 
how were men 
to eat yesterday, today, and tomorrow 
without any change whatever?” Any 
comments, ladies? Gentlemen? 

There are other good things besides 
humor in What Next, Doctor Peck? The 
best are Dr. Peck and Ruth themselves 
Here is a writer who sees himself with 
the same tolerant skepticism he applies 
motives of others 


to the conduct and 


and writes of himself with the same 


candor. Perhaps the robust humor and 
the firm sense of reality tend to mark 


in general books by lawyers and doctors 








Many rare old prints, including “The 


Gardener's Attire.” by de Il Armessin, 
appear in The Gardener's World, an an- 
thology edited by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
about their own experience. Certainly 
they're here, and make for good reading 


* *¢ @ 

Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
Onion John, Joseph Krumgold (Crowell 
1) —American Words, Mitford M. Mathews 
(World, $3.95).—The Gardener's World, ed 
ited by Joseph Wood Krutch (Putnam, $7.95 
till January 1, 1960, then $8.95). —Thousand 
Acre Marsh, Dudley Cammett Lunt (Mac 
millan, $3.75).—What Next, Doctor Peck? 
Joseph H. Peck, M.D. (Prentice-Hall, $3.50) 
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It’s an essential ingredient of a prize-winning photograph. 


By RANDALL G. SATTERWHITE 
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Here five pictures with heart provide a glimpse of the fun 
at Sunshine Camp, a project of the author's Rotary Club. 


Splash! The kids are in the swim today, thanks to Rochester Rotarians who 
built a new pool for them. They started to help handicapped youths in 1923. 


Open wide! The photographer puts a human-interest touch in a photo which 
could have been just so-so. It’s easy to see what's going on in this shot. 


Splash!—this time with a pie. A bit of slapstick, but it gets across the point that, 
thanks to Mrs. Anna Cook, service on the kitchen detail is fun. 


Careful! It’s obvious here that Sunshine campers are intent on their art projects. 
Everyone’s doing something, and no one is looking at the camera! 


Pull! Rugged setting of woods and water helps boys and girls keep muscles in 
tone. Club projects, says the author, offer good photographic material. 
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Rotarian, Rochester. N. Y. 


A FEW weeks ago a friend of 
mine, a Rotarian, told me he was 
planning to shoot some pictures 
for the Rotary World Photo Con- 
test. “I’m just a Sunday-afternoon 
picture-taker,” he said. “Vaca- 
tion scenes, the kids, the dog— 
I just point at them and shoot, and 
I’m wondering if I can really com- 
pete with people who have good 
cameras and who really know how 
to use them. Can 1?” 

My answer was “Yes” and it’s 
“Yes” to you, if you are asking it. 
Winning a photo contest is not 
solely a matter of equipment nor, 
especially, of your skilf in han- 
dling it. If you could look over the 
shoulder of a contest judge, you 
would find that many technically 
excellent photographs don’t get a 


a, 


second glance. Yet pictures with 
a heart always do. 

What do I mean? Well, a good 
photo finisher—or if you do your 
own darkroom work, a little extra 
work under your enlarger—can 
compensate for a lot of faults in 
photography and produce a sharp, 
well-composed photo. But all the 
darkroom skills in the world can’t 
create a picture that will make the 
viewer laugh or cry. 

So this is rule Number 1: Pho- 
tograph those things which you 
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feel and feel strongly. The strong- 
er your feelings, the better your 
picture Your pic- 
ture will have heart 

In taking a picture for Rotary’s 
World Photo Contest,* remember 
that Rotary is dedicated to broad 

ervice and that 
are all to people 
to individuals like yourself. You 
have only to realize that service is 
not an abstract, lifeless thing, but 
a living force which can make peo- 
more useful and happy 
You are not showing people as 
people match-stick actors 
on an empty stage—but as living, 
breathing human beings, acting 
out the drama of their daily lives 
You are trying to show others how 
you feel about this drama 
and you are trying to do it 
through the medium of photog- 
raphy 

Rule Number 2 is: Always 
know what you want to achieve 
before you take a picture. Some 
pictures 


is going to be. 


prin iples of 


these services 


ple s lives 


' 
u0ne 


are winners by sheer ac- 


If your Club sponsors a Boy 
Scout troop, for example, try to 
recall your experiences as a Scout. 
How did you feel the day you first 
put on a Tenderfoot’s uniform? 
Watch for good expressions on the 
boys’ faces. Try to put those feel- 
ings into your pictures, and they 
will be far better ones and have a 
better chance of winning. 

Rule Number 3: Make your pic- 
tures tell a story. A picture of the 
United Nations Building in New 
York City is a fine thing. In color, 
with all the flags flying, it can be 
outstanding. But put a group of 
10-year-old street urchins, playing 
soldier, in the foreground of your 
photo and you have one that car- 
ries a forceful message. A scene 
of a park can be a restful and 
beautiful composition, but include 
a boy and girl holding hands in 
the picture and it tells a story. 

Be original as you can. Don’t 
copy other pictures. Ideas? The 
four avenues of Rotary service 
should suggest untold picture pos- 


tion is important because it makes 
the photograph or painting pleas- 
ing to contemplate. Generally 
speaking, if you keep the center of 
interest of your picture approxi- 
mately one-third from one edge 
and one-third from the bottom or 
top-—in other words, not centering 
it—you will have a picture that is 
properly composed. This can be 
done in your camera viewfinder 
or in the enlarging process. 

Look for shadow patterns in 
your picture, but remember that 
unless you expose for the detail 
in the shaded areas they will ap- 
pear considerably darker and 
show less detail than in real life. 
In outdoor scenes this can be cor- 
rected by the use of artificial light. 
Newspaper and other professional 
photographers often use flash 
even in bright sunlight. It is 
called “fill flash” because it fills 
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cident 


but far more are planned 
well ahead. TI may be suggest- 
ed by a her picture, or by some- 
thing you have read or heard... Or, 
best of all, by something you feel. 
This last is one of the greatest 
challenges of this Rotary Photo 
Contest, because every picture 
you take will portray something 
strongly about be- 
3 part of Rotary 


alls on the contest 
August, September, 
f Tue Roranrias 


ey ie ee 


sibilities and untold oppor- 
tunities to win. As a starter, read 
the Object of Rotary on page 3 of 
this issue. 

Don't worry too much about the 
classifications or divisions of sub- 
ject matter. You will find that al- 
most any good picture will fit in 
one of the contest categories. Con- 
centrate on the picture, on what 
you are trying to say, and on what 
you are trying to show. Of course, 
you cannot overlook composition 
and other fundamentals. Com posi- 
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in shadows and eliminates harsh 
contrast that might otherwise 
spoil the picture 

Finally, before submitting your 
pictures, make sure that you have 
complied with all the rules of the 
contest. Get your pictures in be- 
fore the deadline. Wrap and ad- 
dress the package carefully and 
apply sufficient postage. Good 
luck! 
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HE LOVES A PARADE 


How the sweet-scented occupation of a California Rotarian adds beauty to an annual event. 


LOWERS to most people are 

for smelling, putting in a 

vase, or arranging in a pretty 
table setting. But to Rotarian Lee 
Miller, of Alhambra, California, 
they are for building a church, a 
bigger-than-life bear, a cow jump- 
ing over a moon, an interconti- 
nental missile, and many other im- 
posing objects. Lee Miller is 
among those Rotarians with un- 
usual occupations. He is a float 
builder, a skilled artisan who 
works with fresh flowers in pro- 
ducing spectacular floral crea- 
tions. 

The “big day” for Rotarian Mil- 
ler and other float builders in 
southern California comes on the 
first day of this month—New 
Year’s Day—in a_ world-famed 
pageant called the Tournament of 
Roses. It is held in Pasadena, a 
city of beautiful homes and gar- 
dens, and features, in addition to 
floats, marching bands, horse 
troops, and personalities from the 
world of entertainment. 

Last year, 63 floats moved along 
the five-mile route down Pasade- 
na’s Colorado Street before an 
estimated one million spectators 
seated in stands and lined along 
the curb. Millions of others across 
the U.S.A. also watched the pa- 
rade on their television screens. 
In this "59 show Rotarian Miller 
had 19 floats, several of them win- 
ning awards. 

“A big problem in float build- 
ing,” Lee Miller points out, “has 
nothing to do with flowers. It has 
to do with the mechanics of mov- 
ing a float under its own power. 
This means a motor and steering 
unit and a concealed space for the 


driver. Usually we put the motor | 


at the rear and use enlarged ra- 
diators to prevent overheating.” 
Floats are entered in the Tour- 
nament of Roses by cities, com- 
panies, . fraternal organizations, 
church groups, and even nations. 
Ireland had an entry last year, as 
did cities as far from California as 
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Inside a huge tent, Rotarian Lee Miller surveys his busy world of flowered-covered floats. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, and St. Louis, 
Missouri. Some city entries are 
built by the townspeople them- 
selves, but most of the floats are 
the work of commercial builders 
like Lee Miller. 

First comes the idea, the scene 
to be depicted. It must be sketch- 
ed and the dimensions of all com- 
ponents decided on. Most floats 
are 40 to 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
17 feet high. To work on 15 to 20 
floats at once requires a vast area 
for 500 to 600 workers and the 
storage of flowers. Rotarian Mil- 
ler’s organization, named Miller 


Brothers and Hastain, operates 
under a tent so huge that it 
dwarfs many big-time circus tents 
by comparison. 

After the framework of a float 
has been built, chicken wire is 
stretched and fastened over the 
entire: surface. Then comes a 
spraying process called “‘cocoon- 
ing,” which gives the wire a sur- 
face to which flowers can be at- 
tached. At this stage the float is 
then painted in colors to be 
matched by the flowers. 

Millions of flowers are used in 
the Tournament of Roses, and 
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most of them are grown in south- 
ern California. Others are shipped 
in from places as far away as The 
Netherland ind Africa, while 
from Hawaii come thousands of 
‘attleya and Vanda orchids, hel- 
ger. Roses and 
usually predom- 
the decorative scheme 
chrysanthemum,” Rotar- 
er explains, “is used pri- 
to cover animals, build- 
ings, and other figures. Roses are 
used mostly to accent a design 
element. On some floats we have 
used as many as 350,000 flowers. 
Mums outnumber roses, though 
the total number of roses used on In the building process is “Forest Adventures,” which fea- 
all the floats is somewhere around tures Smokey, B fire-prevention bear and his two cubs. 


900,000 Here is Smokey in the parade. This float won the Governor's Trophy in 1959 for 


To preserve the freshness of the best characterization of the romance of California, It has a real waterfall. 
such delicate flowers as roses, gar- 
denias, and orchids, an ingenious 
method is used. Each flower in 
this category is put in a small 
glass vial containing water and a 
chemical preservative. These are 
attached to the floats during the 
early morning hours before pa- 
rade time 

In the parade this month Lee 
Miller’s company will have 15 

ill themed to the phrase 
Tall Tales and True.” One will 
be the design of the Walt Disney 
and will portray the story 
famous California gold mine. 
rn California, float 
building is an industry employing 
thousands of people the year 
around. Lee Miller helps to make 
the Rotary Club of Alhambra 
what all other Rotary Clubs are: 
a cross-section of the business and 
professional activities in the com- 


munity 


Not yet finished is this floral creation called “Magic Carpet.” 
More than 10,000 roses alone were used on the 1959 Lee Miller float. 


Text and Photos by Robert A. Placek 


Down the line of march in the Tournament of Roses moves an “animal wag- 
on” drawn by eight Clydesdale horses. It is the St. Louis, Mo., entry. 





THEY HELP YOUNG CONVICTS 

Soon after the new reformatory near lonia, Mich., 
was completed, prison superintendent Richard A. 
Handlon appeared at the Ionia Rotary Club with a 
special request. “Most of the inmates in this prison 
are boys who are completing their high-school edu- 
cation during their prison terms,” he said. “As an 
experiment, I’d like to have members of this Club 
serve as counsellors.” 

Some agreed to try, and a few weeks later they 
walked into a conference room to begin their task 
They were provided only with a list of names of the 
nine young convicts seated about the table. Few 
ground rules had been established. The men at- 
tempted to stimulate discussion in whatever sub- 
jects the boys showed interest, to be sincere, to 
refrain from lecturing, and, above all, to treat all 
discussions in confidence. Several weeks passed be- 
fore the boys, wary of each other and of the “busi- 
nessmen from Ionia,” began to make full use of their 
opportunity. Topics of conversation ranged widely: 
prison gripes, sports, girls, world affairs, sex prob- 
lems, social, religious, and family life. “Such a pro- 
gram by professionals might be called group ther- 
apy,” says Rotarian D. Sheldon Crossman, one of the 
participants. “But we were strictly nonprofessional. 
We thought of the meetings simply as good old- 
fashioned bull sessions.” 

Though it is difficult to assay its results, Rotarians 
and members of the prison staff think the program is 
making headway in rehabilitating some of the boys 
Youths who admitted they joined the discussions 
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because “it would look good on my record” grew to 
enjoy the weekly meetings. Many found them a good 
opportunity to let off steam or to escape the ruts of 
prison conversation. When one boy was paroled dur- 


Photo Rotarian Clifford Segerbiom 


Rotarians of Boulder City, Nev. took polio shots in this 
Club clinic set up by Thomas White (right) and another 
doctor. Some 90 million persons in the U.S.A. have not 
taken polio shots. Charles A. Richey’s only comment at this 
point was “Ouch!” Next in line is the Reverend Earl Fox. 
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ing the program, his discussion leaders 
went to tl tation to say good-by. He has writ- 
ten to ther eral times since his release, express- 
ing his gratitude for their help. That Rotarians find 
irding is evident. They launched a 
program soon after the first was 


A FIRST FOR ‘OLD NO. I’ 
The wait erving the Grand Ballroom of the 
cene of the Chicago Rotary Club 
iesday, all agreed that they hadn’t 
quite like it. Eighty-five students 


WW 


Meteorology student H. S. Rathor of India, meets Metro- 
politan Opera star Blanche Thebom at a big International 
Students’ Day in the Rotary Club of Chicago (see item). 


from 31 lands were guests of Chicago Rotarians dur- 
ing their first International Students’ Day. The 
students we divided among the tables of their 
hosts, and from soup to dessert were plied with 
t their countries and their impres- 

ions of the Chicago area in which they are studying. 
tar era star Blanche Thebom (see 

ed the gathering, relating examples 

good accomplished by student-exchange 

nembers also sent letters of greeting 

in the home towns of students 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
If you wi t ear an interesting story about Joe 
1ith, or any other member of your Club, ask some- 
in Joe Smith to tell it. So think Ro- 
ro, Tex., who all agree that member 
biographical sketch of his old classmate, 
Eastland, made a highly entertain- 
he talk was sprinkled with anecdotes 
girl friends, and boyhood pranks. 


totarian Don 


NEW SCHOOL FOR STEEL TOWN 

Visit Volta Redonda, Brazil, and probably the first 
thing you be shown is the city’s new steel mills, 
one of the most ambitious industrial projects in 


South America. If your host happens to be a Ro- 
tarian, probably the second thing you will see is 
the new elementary school (see drawing) built by 
his Rotary Club. When the steel industry came, the 
population of the town soared from 1,017 to more 
than 33,000 in ten years. When Rotary came to town 
in 1956, its 23 members began work on one of the 
town's most acute problems: the lack of classrooms 
The new school, which cost 900,000 cruzeiros, accom- 
modates 160 pupils. 


CANADA'S HIGH-FLYING YOUTH 

Across Canada today some 21,000 boys aged 14-18 
are enrolled in the Air Cadet League, an aviation- 
training program sponsored by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and local civilian groups. One of the latter 
is the Rotary Club of Courtenay, B. C., which pro- 
vides transportation funds and leadership for the 
squadron in its community. The Air Cadet League 
of Canada and similar organizations in Great Britain 
and other nations exchange top cadets during the 
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Boys and Girls Week sponsored by Rotarians of Plainview, 
N. Y., finds Thomas Stivala (right), fire chief for the day, 
being checked out on his new “job” by Fire Captain Al Ca- 
lamo. Club President John Marripodi picks up some tips 
too. Students filled many top civic, industrial jobs 





make the selection, using a system based on 3 


points for scholarship, 30 for extracurricular activ- 
ities, 10 for personal characteristics, and 30 for 
financial need. A bronze medallion is given to the 
winner and the four runners-up. Funds for the first 
year’s scholarship were raised through sponsorship 
of a concert by the Colgate University Glee Club. 


BIRTH OF A MATERNITY CENTER 
A new maternity center, the Madurai Rotary 
Women and Children Welfare Center, is nearing 
completion in the village of Irumbadi, India. The 
town, which has a population of 15,000, is 15 miles 
from Madurai, where local Rotarians gave the proj- 
ect its start. The Club donated 10,000 rupees, half 
the construction cost. The Indian Government pro- 
vided an equal sum. 
se ECURITY Rotarians of Nellore, India, recently celebrated 
the opening of a building to house a blood bank built 
under their sponsorship. The city contributed half 
its construction cost. Rotarian E. S. Reddy and 


Local newspapers gave this information booth big public other Club members contributed the rest. B. Gopala 
ity. Sponsored by Rotarians of Belvedere, Calif., it proved 
especially helpful to new Mexican families of the city who 
were unfamiliar with the U. S. Social Security benefits. 


* Summer months, and last year Flight Sergeant Paul 
Wilson, of the Courtenay Squadron, was one of those 
chosen to visit England. While there he visited air 
bases, other cadet groups, and, with the help of $100 
spending money given him by Courtenay Rotarians, 
many of England’s tourist attractions. 


COLLEGE-BOUND WITH ROTARY HELP 

The 60 Rotarians of Nutley, N. J., launched a 
sizable scholarship program last year, awarding 
$1,600 to a local high-school graduate. The Club 
plans to provide a similar scholarship every year. 
Four Club members and the high-school principal 


Reddy, Indian Minister for Revenue and Civil Ex- 
penditure, officiated at the dedication, which hon- 
ored S. V. Narasimha Rao, who has donated 31 pints 
of blood to the community—a record in India. 


LET THE WIND BLOW 
Wintry blasts of air and snow are whipping 
through Kelowna, B. C., Canada, these months, but 
at least 22 elderly folks there don’t mind it a bit. 
They are snug inside new homes built under a proj- 
ect sponsored by the local Rotary Club. For $30 a 
month an elderly couple can rent an attractive du- 
plex home with kitchen, bath, living room and bed- 
room, storage space, and a garden plot. A single 
person can rent a smaller dwelling for $20 a month. 
To qualify, a single person must be 60 years of age 
or older, earn less than $90 a month, and be in good 
enough health to take care of the house. Kelowna 
Rotarians sparked the formation of a building so- 
ciety which raised a tenth of the $70,000 construc- 
tion cost of six homes. The city gave the society six 
Here's a safety billboard in Young, Australia, erected by lots and the Provincial Government provided 
Rotary and other service clubs. Local Rotarians also $38,000. The remainder was raised through a mort- 


are clearing a swamp, planting shrubs and flowers, and : : : ~ 
building benches to convert it to a public picnic spot. gage which will be retired in 40 years. With the first 
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Rotarians of Colonial Park, Pa., 
staged a “painting party,” and 
wih the help of guests—Rotar- 
ians of Steelton, Lebanon, Mid. 
dletown, Annville, Harrisburg, 
and W est Shore—brightened the 
exterior of Harmony Hall, a crip- 
pled-children camp in Highspire. 


project complete to the last shrub, preparations for 
ht units costing $45,000—are weil 


project No. 2—eig 


unde! 1) 


THE GREAT TRAIN RIDE 
fe months ago residents of Hartsville, S. C., 
sound that gave adults a nostalgic twinge 
yungsters jump in excitement. A con- 
B-o-a-r-d!” and for the first time in 
nger train pulled out of the Harts- 
On board were 502 adults and 1,016 
three times the expected number of pas- 
vho were taking a 25-mile train ride to 
part of the Carolina Flower Festival 
arranged by local Rotarians, who 
ered that their train-ride idea was 
Jones’ firebox. During the trip 
ments and passed out souvenirs 
\fter its passengers toured railroad 
rence the “Hartsville Special,” 23 
ed into town at 1:30 A.M., bringing 
100 happy Hart e folks, and a profit 


year’s flower festival. 


BRIDGE OF FRIENDSHIP 
E 1 ye ago the children of five French re- 
killed in World War II received the 
packages containing food and cloth- 
rians of Studio City, Calif. A few 


Photo: Camera-Encin 


Eight boxes of clothing for Indian tribes in Arizona were 
collected by Rotarians of Encino, Calif. William Stulla, Nor- 
man Craig, H. H. Brown (who observed the Indians’ need 
durin« a recent motor trip through Arizona), and Club 
President Luis Quiroz (left to right sparked the collection, 


Nine hours after the task began, Rotarians of W est Edmon- 
ton, Alta.. Canada, drove the last nail in this 14-by-20-4oot 
cabin at a Salvation Army youth camp near Pine Lake. 


months ago the children had a chance to meet one 
of their friends in person, the Reverend Harley W. 
Smith, who visited Lyons, France, to bring personal 
greetings to the children and to the four Rotary 
Clubs there. He also brought a resolution from the 
California State Assembly and a letter from the 
State Governor, Edmund G. Brown. “Men who die 
for freedom any place,” said Governor Brown, “die 
for freedom everywhere. Your father died for free- 


4 deaf child lights a candle at a Hanukkah feast organized 
by the Rotary Club of Tel Aviv-Jaffa South, Israel. She 
is one of the children who benefited from the proceeds of 
a recent dance sponsored by the Club. The dance also pro- 
vided funds for scholarships to be given to local students, 
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dom in France so that our children in California can 
be free.” 


HIGH ON CAMP HILLTOP 

Some 200 student leaders from 80 high schools 
in Rotary Districts 743 and 745 will converge on 
Camp Hilltop in Downington, Pa., next Summer 
for the tenth annual Tomorrow's Leaders Rotary 
Camp. The boys, chosen by their teachers on the 
basis of demonstrated leadership ability, go to the 
camp for a week of recreation, discussion, and voca- 
tional counselling. Rotary Clubs of the two Districts 
provide transportation and camp fees for boys of 
their communities, and share the cost of counsellors 
and other workers at the camp. Frank McClatchy, 
of Upper Darby, Pa., is Chairman of a Camp Com- 
mittee composed of men from nine Rotary Clubs 
“The camp,” he says, “offers the boys an experience 
in democratic living, career guidance, recreation, 
and a challenge to accept the responsibilities of 
leadership.” 


350 YEARS LATER 

Paul Harris in his book My Road to Rotary made 
several references to Fox Pond, a favorite retreat of 
his youth. Today Fox Pond is called Elfin Lake, and 
a color photograph of it taken by Harold C. Todd, a 
Rotarian of Fanwood-Scotch Plains, N. J., was se- 
lected as the cover for the souvenir program of the 
Vermont Sportsmen’s show sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club in Wallingford, the boyhood home of Ro- 
tary’s Founder. The show was Wallingford Rotary’s 
contribution to the celebration of the 350th anni- 
versary of the discovery of Lake Champlain. It drew 


J. S. Yarnton, 1958-59 President of 
“the Rotary Club of Birkenhead, Neu 
Zealand, delivers an automatic resus- 
citator to G. Brown (left), a repre- 


With derby mutes flashing in the spotlight, the trumpet 
section announces the sixth annual variety show staged by 
the 60 Rotarians of Penfield, N. Y. They write the shou 
and rehearse long hours to earn money for their scholar- 
ship and youth program. The show drew 2,100 last year. 


hundreds of people to displays of sporting equip- 
ment and exhibitions of marksmanship, casting, and 
square dancing. 


SUMMERLAND SPARKS A WEEK 

A few weeks ago a terse note summoned four 
students of the Summerland, B. C., Canada, high 
school to the principal's office. Their nervousness 
changed to curiosity when the principal asked them 
to report to the local fire station. There they were 
met by Rotary Club President Gerry A. Laidlaw and 
the fire chief, Rotarian Joe McLachlan, who clapped 
bright red firemen’s helmets on their heads, mo- 
tioned to the town’s pumper truck, and said, “Let’s 
go!” With siren screaming the truck roared toward 
the school, whose students, pouring out of the exits 
in a fire drill, gasped in amazement as their class- 
mates came flying in on the fire engine. All students 
retired to the school auditorium, where the Rotary 
Club’s surprise publicity for Fire Prevention Week 
was explained in full. The observance continued 
with a talk on fire safety. The students riding the 
fire engine, it was announced, had made the highest 
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sentative of the ambulance associa- 
tion. The lifesaving equipment cost 
£136, and was purchased by the Club. 


FAMOUS BIRTHDAYS IN ft 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ~ FEB 12 GEORGE W ie 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL FEB 23 54-. 


J 


Celebrating Rotary’s 55th anniversary next month? Rotarians of Ardmore, Okla., 
told townspeople about the 54th birthday with this large store-window display. 
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scores on a fire-prevention quiz given to 200 stu- 
dents a week earlier. “Boy,” said one of the winners, 
“the way we took those corners was something!” 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 

Facsimiles of three documents which serve. as 
cornerstones of democratic government in the 
U.S.A. were presented to George School in New- 
town, Pa., by the local Rotary Club. Newtown Ro- 
tarians plan to give copies of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights to all schools in the area. The original docu- 
ments are on display in the U. S. National Archives 
in Washington, D. C. 


MEETING (BRRRRR) ADJOURNED 
In these days when travel advertisements beckon 
tourists to the sun-kissed spas of the Riviera, 
Hawaii, and the Caribbean, the Government of 
Argentina is finding takers for a nippy sea tour of 
the Argentine Antarctic. The first cruise was com- 
posed of five men 
from the Explorer's 
Club of New York 
and several Argen- 
tine Government and 
diplomatic officials. 
Bound from Buenos 
Aires, the M. N. 
Yapeyu was poking 
into the frosty wa- 
ters some 100 miles 
from the Antarctic 
Circle when eight 
Rotarians aboard dis- 
covered each other. 
Quicker than a pen- 
an ice floe, they called a meeting. 
ttarians of Argentina, Brazil, and the 
best of our knowledge,” says Ro- 
Abrams, of Lansing, Mich., “it was 
first time Rotarians have gathered in the 
Antarcti 1 probably it will go down as a historic 


occasion 


CAKE WITH THREE CANDLES 


Rotarians of three California Rotary Clubs have a 
vay of making one birthday cake go a long way. 


The Rotary Clubs of Manhattan Beach, El Segundo, 


ind Hollywood-Riviera jointly celebrate the anni- 
their charters on August 9, and each 
ost to the party 


ersaries 


Club in tu 


31 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month's listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 31 more communities 
in many parts of the world. The new Clubs (with 
heir sponsors in parentheses) are Cradock (Graaff- 
Reinet), Union of South Africa; Trés Lagéas (Campo 
Grande), Brazil; Pérez (Rosario), Argentina; Rojas 
Argentina; Commercy (Bar-le-Duc), 
France; Chiengmai (Bangkok), Thailand: Beaver- 
ton (Hillsboro), Oreg.; Market Drayton, England; 


Chacabuco 


An $850 loan from the Rotary Club of Easton, Pa., helped R. 
Donald Brown, who is partially blind, start his own news 
and cigar stand. He paid off the loan in 13 months. W ith 
him are two steady customers: Rotarians John Bennett, Jr. 
(left), and Simpson R. Robertson, 1958-59 Club President, 


Adoni (Bellary), India; Togane (Mobara), Japan; 
Bukit Mertajam (Penang), Federation of Malaya; 
Husum_ (Heide/Holstein), Germany; Bergenhus 
(Bergen), Norway; West Bridgford, England; Clon 
curry (Mount Isa), Australia; Kirjat Shmona (Sa 
fad), Israel; Jammu Tawi (Spinagar), India; Sabae 
(Takefu), Japan; Nedlands (Claremont-Cottesloe), 
Australia; La Tablada (Alta Cordoba), Argentina; 
Wadebridge, England; Axminster, England; Citta di 
Castello (Perugia), Italy; Abercarn and Newbridge, 
England; Oyama (Utsunomiya), Japan; Nagaoka 
Higashi (Nagaoka), Japan; Melville (Fremantie), 
Australia; Sagae (Yamagata), Japan; Shizuoka East 
(Shizuoka), Japan; Lakes Entrance ( Bairnsdale), 
Australia; Engaru (Kitami), Japan 


Erne st ( ameret 


Waiting while their billies boiled, Rotarians of Hamilton, 
Australia, show varying degrees of enthusiasm for roast 
crow which was served as a gag during an outing at a Club 
member's sheep ranch. They all relished the main course 
—steaks and sausages—and vow they'll repeat the fun soon. 
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~ for a call when ‘the 


These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 
unusual actiwities 


Gin of Blood. The atmosphere of 
the nursing home in Delhi, India, 
was cast with gloom. VISHNU SAHAI, 
Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Delhi, was near death, and physi- 
cians prescribed another transfu- 
sion—but this time blood taken 
freshly from a donor was needed. 
Offers came from the crowd of rela- 
tives, Rotarians, and friends gath- 
ered there, and at the same time 
the telephone rang. FRANCIsco 5S. 
Reyes, of Baguio, The Philippines, 
Governor of Rotary’s District 385, 
was calling SARABJIT SINGH, Vice- 
President of the Rotary Club of Del- 
hi, requesting help in locating a 
doctor for his ailing wife. The 
couple had broken journey in Delhi 
upon their return from the United 
States, and knew no one in the city. 
After the doctor was found, Gov- 
ERNOR Reyes learned of the need for 
fresh blood for the failing Visunu 
SAHAL Immediately he insisted on 
becoming a donor to this man he’d 
never met, if their blood matched, 
which it did. He was told to wait 
time would 
be right, and cailed back repeatedly 
to renew his offer. A few hours be- 
fore his plane left, the Filipino suc- 
ceeded in donating his blood to the 
Indian. “Alas,” writes GowARDHAN 
Kapur, of Delhi, who relates the 
story, “the tragedy could not be 
averted. . . . But the solicitous act 
of RoTARIAN Reyes left an indelible 
impression on the minds of all those 


who were present around the death 
bed A national of The Philip- 
pines who comes to India just for a 
few hurried hours with the hope of 
seeing just a wee bit of this vast 
and interesting land, spends the 
greater part of his sojourn here in 
the Nursing Home trying to save 
the life of a person completely un- 
known to him.” 


Helping Hand. The readiness of 
Rotarians to help one another was 
shown again not long ago in a strik- 
ing example. W. M. O. Locueap, of 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional, had lost a brother in Manila, 
The Philippines, in 1901. He had 
not been able to visit the grave 
since 1904 and could find no way to 
discover in what condition the 
grave was now, or whether it was 
even still marked. He wrote to 
Joaquin B. Preysier, then Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Manila, 
asking for information about the 
PRESIDENT PREYSLER not only 
found the grave, with the help of 
the British Embassy, but he had it 
reconditioned and painted, placed 
flowers upon it, and took color pic- 
tures which he sent to RorarIAn 
LOCHEAD in Canada 


grave 


Many Faiths. Rotary is made up 
of men of many types and many 
faiths—a fact especially evident in 
the newest of the 50 United States. 


: © New Zealand Herald 


The deed to the new “Herbert 
Pollard Memorial Grove” near 
fuckland, New Zealand, is pre- 
sented by Carlton W. Pollard 
to C. F. Skinner, Minister of 
Lands. The five-acre tract of 
native forest will be a bird 
sanctuary and a Government 
park, a memorial to a Rotarian 
who loved trees. His son Carl- 
ton, donor of the grove, heads 


the Rotary Club of Auckland. 


In the Rotary Club of Waikiki 
(Honolulu), Hawaii, for example, 
are Roy A. Rosenserc, a Jewish 
ravbi; Frank G. Ricker, a Unitarian 
clergyman; KryosH! MATSUKUMA, a 
Buddhist priest and director of a 
mission; JAck A. PeTrous, president 
of his Holy Name Society; WILLIAM 
A. SHIMER, director of the Pacific- 
Asian Division of the World Broth- 
erhood Association; and KENNETH 
Rewick, executive director of the 
Honolulu Council of Churches. 


Record? Rotarians of Moline, IIL, 
believe they have something 
unique in the Rotary world: a 
father-and-son team with a com- 
hined total of 100 years of Rotary 
service. CALDWELL R. RoSBOROUGH 
has been a Rotarian since 1915. His 
sons—JOsEPH R., WiLLiAM C., and 
JAMES B.—are Moline Rotarians 
too. And that century total dvesn’t 
even include the Rotary years of 
JAMEs’ father-in-law, EARLE A. Tar- 
BOX. 


Half-Century Marker. There’s a 
new park in Lowell, Mich., a park 
of sunshine, green grass, and ever- 
green trees, named for FRANK J. 
McMaAnHon “in recognition of 50 
years of service to the village of 
Lowell” as superintendent of 
Lowell Public Utilities. On dedica- 
tion day, the Rotary Club of Lowell 
sponsored the program honoring 
their charter member, which was 
followed by a community dinner 
attended by over 300 Rotarians, re- 
latives, and friends. 


Medical Hypnotist. In the past 
two years, Dr. WILLIAM E. F.. WEr- 
NER, of Rockaway, N. Y., has deliv- 


ered more than 250 babies while 
their mothers were in a hypnotic 
In a series of 100 consecu- 
tive patients, delivered 
without any chemical anesthesia; 
the other 28 required a little Novo- 
caine for postdelivery repair Dr 
WERNER, who is president of the 
Metropolitan New York chapter of 
the American Society of Clinical 
Hypnosis, believes hypnosis is a 
major answer to “the problem of 


trance 
‘ 


2 were 


delivering a mother of her baby in 
a comfortable and painless manner 
without detriment to either mother 
or child.” A typical patient inter- 
viewed by a New York Daily News 
writer reported that during two de- 
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sonahars of the 


edding 


7 
| HE WEDDING of their “adopted Japanese daughter” was to be 


held 8,000 miles 


Editl 


Hodgsot ve, 


rom Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where Percy and 
but that wasn’t going to keep the Hodgsons 


who were the Presidential Couple of Rotary International in 1949-50 


—from attending 
their “Mik Yun 
Churc! ket 


iko Hattori, w 
Furuhata 
parent ld be 
couple; with the Shoji Hattoris 
Figa 7 
have ») far—we would have 
five yea 
Miko hi 


“Dadd 


h the Hodgsons 


red their friends, 


hey boarded a jet plane to Tokyo, Japan, where 
as being married in Saint Ignatius 
After the ceremony, pleased as any 
vith the happy match, they posed proudly with the 
(left), parents of the bride; and the 
parents of the groom (right). “No distance would 
gone,” 
going to convent school and college in the | 
had called them “Mommy” and 
their travels and pleasures. It 


said Percy Hodgson. For 
).S.A., 


ut as a result of Percy Hodgson’s Presidential tour 
contacts with Miko’s Rotarian father—Japan’s 


and the 
nurtured 


iKel 


in pe 


Hodgsons’ 
at home. 


belief that international 


“Miko” in traditional dress and wig 





pnosis — there 
ire, Dut no actual 
American Medi 
ognizes hypnosi 
for physicians 
e it. 
begin in group 
fifth month of 
class a month 


Prepara- 


classes 
pregnancy WILn ne 
nonth, when they 
are hel i-weekly. Expectant 
ght to self-induce a 
n signal, and learn 
that contractions 


until the 


mothe! 
trance 


to disto! in ( 


seem sho! nd rest periods long-: 


er. Actual delivery, it is said, typi- 
cally takes 20 to 30 minutes rather 
than the usual one to two hours. 
Advantages of hypnosis, says Ro- 
TARIAN WERNER, are that both moth- 
er and baby receive more oxygen 
(oxygen shortage can damage the 
baby’s brain tissue), and babies and 
mothers alike are more apt to be 
healthy, happy, and free of tension 
following delivery. 


Better Late ... “Sergeant, why do 
they call it Blue Island?” The scene 
of the question: a police station in 


Blue Island, Ill. The time: 3:30 in 
the morning in the 1921 
Morcan Hanp II, of Ocean City, 
N. J., had been trying for two hours 
to convince a weary policeman that 
he had no money to pay a $15 speed- 
ing fine. The question proved to be 
a last straw. “I don't know,” the 
policeman finally exploded, “but 
you go get the —— out of here.” 
Thirty-eight years later, RoTaRiaAN 
HANb’s question was finally an- 
swered—by the E. F. BentLey item 
in this department in October. And 
amateur historian and city engineer 


year 
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MorGan HAnp sent “Doc” BENTLEY 
a letter of appreciation, together 
with a “Rotary clam shell” plucked 
from the beach of Ocean City, 
which really is an island city, and 
whose Rotary Club uses clam shells 
in place of exchange banners. But 
it’s likely, thinks Rorarian HAnp, 
that the police sergeant still doesn’t 
know the answer. 


Retreads, What shall we do with 
able men who have been forced to 
retire at 65? The State of Oklahoma 
recently provided one good answer. 
Its Board of Affairs, manned by 
such men as MicHaAet G. PEpRIcK, 
Governor of District 611, has em- 
ployed eight retired buyers with a 
combined total of 297 years of pur- 
chasing experience to buy all State 
supplies. Recent savings of $10,000 
in the purchase of 20 automobiles 
and $5,000 in a printing contract 
indicate the new buying system is 
off to a flying start. “Oklahoma,” 
stated an editorial in the Tulsa 
Tribune, “may be pointing the way 
to other States to not only save mil- 
lions of dollars in their annual pur 
chases, but to save talent for public 
service that would otherwise 
wither on the vines of a tomato 
patch or a golf course.” 


Tip for Presidents. Club Presi- 
dents who wish to promote senior 
active memberships—and thus 
open classifications to new mem- 
bers—can take a tip from Dante C. 
MITCHELL, President of the Rotary 
Club of Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y. 
He sends a letter of congratulation 
to new senior actives. In it he 
spells out the advantages of this se- 
lect kind of membership, urges the 
recipient to encourage others to be- 
come senior actives and to recom- 
mend someone to fill his old classi- 
fication. Information helpful in 
writing such a letter can be found 
in Club Service Paper 340-A, ob- 
tainable from the Central Office of 
Rotary International. 


Attendance Tip. The Rotary Club 
of Blue Mound, IIL, has a unique 
way to encourage and recognize 
members with a year's record of 
perfect attendance. Each year such 
members and their wives are host- 
ed at a special dinner paid for by 
one or two volunteer sponsors, the 
first of which was Dr. MALcoms 
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MATHIAS, who dreamed up the idea 
six years ago. Does it help? For 
this year’s dinner, 12 of the 27 
members of the Club qualified! 


Foundation Layer. Orro C. Havu- 
BER, Of Pine Bluff, Ark., has the 
classification of “apartment rent- 
ing” in his Club; for 
years he had been 
owner and manager 
of Parkview Apart- 
ments Now he’s 
still managing them 
—but the net pro- 
ceéds go to a foun- 
dation he has estab- 
lished to extend the 
charitable and 
youth work of the Rotary Club 
of Pine Bluff, to grant scholarships, 
make student loans, and help 
worthy causes of the area. Upon 
the deaths of RoTARIAN AND Mrs. 
Hauser, ownership of the apart- 
ments will go outright to the foun- 
dation. The gift is a huge one. The 
net profits of the apartments now 
are $7,000 a year; when a new man- 
ager is eventually named, the figure 
may rise to $13,000 a year. Already 
grants and loans are being made, 
and it is apparent that the founda- 
tion will long be a reminder of the 
generosity of its founder, who is 
the “father” of Pine Bluff's 
Community Chest 


Hauber 


also 


Centennials. Two Rotarians have 
finished celebrating the 
centennials of family businesses. 
One of the enterprises is the Nunda 
(N. Y.) News, which remarkably 
has been edited and owned by just 
two men, father and son, since 1859. 
WALTER B the editor and 
publisher for the past 61 years, cele- 
the centennial by inviting 
everyone in town to an open house 
at the office, and pre- 
senting the first 500 subseribers to 
with crisp new one-dollar 

The other 100-year-old 
business is the 3,000-acre Old 
Homestead Ranch run by fourth- 
generation THOMAS CosGROVE, a Ro- 
tarian of Council Grove, Kans. The 
Rotary Club of Council Grove and 
500 additional guests gathered at 
the ranch for a centennial barbecue 
and dance A century ago, the 
great-grandparents of ROTARIAN 
had come West from New 
York State with a yoke of oxen pull- 


recently 


SANDERS, 


brated 


newspaper 


arrive 


bills 


COSGROVI 


ing a covered wagon, provisions, a 
cookstove, “$75 in money and a for- 
tune in good health, ambition, cour- 
age, and hope,” as a son later des- 
cribed it. Fires, floods, blizzards, 
and frontier dangers have failed to 
shake the family’s hold on the 
ranch, which began as a 160-acre 
homestead grant ultimately author- 
ized by President Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


Hospital Library. What has been 
described by a local newspaper as 
“the world’s most complete collec- 
tion of medical books on gastroen- 
terology” has been presented to 
Jamaica, N. Y., Hospital by Dr. 
AHBROHM X. Rossien, of Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. The 200 books form the 
nucleus of a new hospital library 
unit, which has been named in his 
honor and which will be supported 
and maintained in the future by the 
Rotary Club of Richmond Hill. Ro- 
TARIAN Rossien, the first gastroen- 
terologist on Long Island, now 
semi-retired, is one of the founders 
of the New York Academy of Gas- 
troenterology 


Rotarian Honors. Appointed to a 
three-month term as a U.S.A. alter- 
nate delegate to the United Nations 
Virci. M. HAncuer, of Iowa 
City, lowa, president of the State 
University of Iowa One of 25 
vocational-agricultural teachers in 
the United States to receive the 
Honorary American Farmer degree 
this year from the Future Farmers 
of America was L. T. CLark, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Olney, 
Ill. . Harry A. BLAcKMuN, of 
Rochester, Minn., has been named 
a judge of the Eighth Circuit of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals. . W. 
CLype Wricut, of Oneonta, N. Y., a 
Past District Governor of Rotary 
International, was the recent recip- 
ient of an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Parsons College, 
Fairfield, lowa . A new mem- 
ber of the advisory council of tht 
National Arboretum in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is AMBROSE BROWNELL, of 
Milwaukie, Oreg., a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International. 

ALFRED Tiscu, of Chico, Calif., 
a Past District Governor of Rotary 
International, represented the 
U.S.A. fruit industry at the recent 
International Fine Fair in 
Cologne, Germany 


vas 


Foods 
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Do Unions Have Too Much Power? 


Yes! 


[Continued fron 1g¢ 8] 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


district that 
them 


and women you 


have ast t against and 


that they should therefore take appro 
priate action at the ballot box.” 


Such flexing of union muscles recalls 


the campaign to destroy the late Senator 
tobert A. Taft, of Ohio, in his effort to 
be reélected in 1950. The Senator was to 
abor for his “effron 
Taft-Hartley 
Labor Relations Act without clearing it 
vith Taft met the 


the biggest plurality 


be pun hex 


tery” I sponsoring the 


union bosses issue 


head on and wor 


in his career. Similarly the union claque 


hissed Senator Barry Goldwater in 


Arizona last vear, but he capitalized the 


crudene of class-conscious Op- 


position and overwhelming! 


The unions, through their tax-exempt 


tatu " o-called voluntary associa- 


tions, gain po from their ability to 


accumulat« n dues vast casi ush 


funds founder of the 


CE 


John Lewis, 
candor 

this cde 
in a biography 


wit! tomary neve! 


beat around ti tush on icate 
issue sau InsK‘ 
of Mr. La 
intervit 

F.D.R. per 
| want my pou! of 
Mr toose ve 


at purports to be an 
Lewis during the 
“Everybod\ 
flesh, that | 
10,000 for his 1936 cam 
paigt m ' 
United Mine y ers 


nay 


quid pro quo. The 
and the C.1L.0 
paid ca nm the barrel for ever, 
that we have 


We ve the Wagner Act. The Wag 


gotter 
Act « { nany dollars con 

the United Mine 
Workers have de to the Roosevelt 
Administrati« th the 


explicit undet 


tanding of a qu pi abor.’ 


» quo for 
of the Carey-Lew 
oth personalities 
onracketeering ele 
ions Mr. Carey, for 
active in the Com 
Practice im the 
\.F L, with his co 
Walter 


eapgue 
has been at the fore 
front from within the 
Hoffa, of the 
The A.F. of L.C.L0 


sters 


unions agalil Jimmy 
and othe 
rgued that the revela 
ng in 
with the 

of virtuous unions 
the dedication of 


who 


some inions 


prop ems 


have spoken 


im infiltration into 


ent, but the ethica 


n position against the 


officeholders to dissent 


t needs careful evaluation 


“ethics” is 
This fashion re- 


It is obvious that the word 
bandied about loosely 
calls the wisecrack of a shyster store- 
who ethical! 
problem when a customer mistook a $20 
bill for a $10 bank The ethical 
issue was: “Shall I tell my partner?” 
Some of the 
unions stems from the 
titude of businessmen 
agement leads from courage rather than 
fear, there is better equalization of the 


keeper said he faced an 


note 
undeserved power of 
political inep- 
Whenever man- 


circumstances of collective bargaining 
Sometimes the union takes credit for 
adjusting itself to the economic trend, 
and then it appears to have great power. 
But whether the union is a hitchhiker 
on the prosperity wagon or a 
causative 


band 
factor in heightening good 
times becomes a practical issue when 
Thus in the 
1957-58 recession, Mr. Reuther was “be- 
hind the eight effort to 
frighten the automobile industry into a 
favorable new contract. If he had the 


much vaunted power to act as economic 


ever there is a recession 


ball” in his 


dictator, he was hard put to explain the 
fall in sales and in employment volume 
during the economic setback 

Power also stems from legislatively 
conferred right of a national union to 
bargain for the entire industry. Since 
labor is the principal element in the cost 
such industry-wide 


dilutes the 


sheet, bargaining 


area of competition, and 








Mars for the Martians 


I'm not afraid, just too polite 

To risk an interstellar flight. 

Suppose the Martians were at tea? 

The last thing they'd expect is me! 
Should I expose them to the dangers 
Of playing host to footloose strangers? 


Intrepid, I would gladly face 

The untold perils found in space. 

My spirit soars, but I have found 
Good manners keep me on the ground; 
I won't barge in on people who 

Perhaps do not expect me to 


So it you dwell on—I won't list ’em— 
Some planet in our solar system, 
Don't look for me. I, too, detest 
The potluck pal as week-end guest. 
As space explorers seldom are 
Sure of their welcome on a star, 
Until the time that this is righted 
I'll wait on earth to be invited. 
—JAMES MENZzies BLACK 





alters the scales in the efforts of efficient 
producers to thrive through offering 
customers more for less. 

The almost pathological fear of union 
leadership in respect to legislative 
changes, such as those affecting organ- 
ized picketing, hot cargo and secondary 
boycotts, and the State right-to-work 
reflects a deficiency in 
fidence. For a quarter of a century the 
unions have looked for subsidies in the 
form of favorable legislation or partial 
ity from the White After the 
A.F. of L-C.1.0, Executive Council in 
1956 endorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket, President Eisenhower has 
sistently sought to display objectivity 
and impartiality in the realm of labor 
management relations 


laws, self-con- 


House 


con 


Just as subsidies weaken the fiber of 
businessmen in the competitive struggle 
(consider the enervating effect. of cartels 
on European industry), so the unions 
have tended to grow flabby as a result 
of depending on political support rather 
than internal merit within the 
movement. This has been evidenced in 
what impartial 
American labor movement describe as a 


labor 


some students of the 


dearth of new creative ideas. As a re 
sult, in spite of political help, the unions 
have not improved their ratio of 


strength in respect to the total work 
force. The absolute gains in the number 
of card holders at a time of explosive 
population growth 
who ignored the significance behind cde 


clining ratios. 


have misled those 


This fact stems in part from the lack 
of imaginative capacity on the part of 
the union bosses to adjust to the shift 
in the composition of 
the labor unde 


within 
and 
Relative 

transition 


workers 
force automation 
changing machine technology 
ly, there has been a from 
physical work to white-collar and tech 
nica! And thus far the 
unions have made little progress in en 
ticing such brain workers. Similarly the 
geographical shifts in the work force 
with the rapid industrialization of the 
South, 


have stumped union leadership 


employment, 


have created problems which 

In trying to demonstrate to rank-and 
file membership that union membership 
justifies the have 
tended to fudge their record of accom 
plishment under the complexities of in- 
flation, which inevitably brought 


dollars (of shrinking buying power) in 


dues, union bosses 


more 


pay envelopes as well as growing fringe 
benefits. When supply and demand fac- 
tors coincide with union appetites, then 
the appearance of a good showing is 
made. But sometimes the wrong fellows 
are taking the bows for economic prog- 
ress 

With growing competition from Eu 
rope and Asia, there will be need for 
better statesmanship on both sides of 





the collective-bargaining table in the 
U.S.A. With imports increasing at home 
and competition growing in outside 
markets, the unions are likely to shift 
in the coming decade from free trade to 
become vocal advocates of protective 
tariffs. Certainly astute labor leaders, in 
studying the trend toward substitution 
of cheaper mechanica) energy for artifi- 
cially expensive human hours of labor, 
will keep their eyes on the cost sheet, 
which will determine the ability of em- 
ployers to woo customers and to provide 
gainful employment. 

Neither fiat power created by law nor 
physical force resulting from sheer num- 
bers can change the economic facts of 
life. At best, the dispute over the divi- 
sion of the customer's dollar is a family 
quarrel. In the final showdown, all ele- 
ments of business, including the work- 
ers, rise and fall together, and progress 
lies in stressing the essential harmony 
of interests. American greatness lies in 
demonstrating the fatuity of the doc- 
trine of inevitable internal class warfare. 
Traditionally, the Marxians have argued 
that capital exploits the workers 


through Now Mr. 
Khrushchev seeks to discredit the Amer- 
arguing that American 
with high 


insuiicient Wages. 


ican system by 
industry bribes workers 
wages. 

To the that 
exerted to improve the 
goods and services through the arteries 
of trade maker to 
civilizing and integrating influence. But 


when such strength as the unions may 


union 
circulation of 


extent power is 


from user, it is a 


command is perverted to create malad- 
justments and disparities which shrink 
the national capacity to make and ex- 
change things, such activity represents 
an abuse of power. 

If we are to adhere to the spirit of the 
system, all 
abiding, and 
subject to the discipline of 
public opinion. Any attempt to substi- 
tute brickbats for voluntary persuasion 
is evil. Morality is not a class quality. 
Any act which would be frowned upon 


American constitutional 
groups 


should be 


should be law 


if done in the name of a corporation 
ily white if done under 
the banner of a so-called voluntary asso- 
a labor union, 


does not become 


clation known as 


Do Unions Have Too Much Power? 


No!—Sidney Lens 


(Continued from page 9] 


development of our big and centralized 
society which needs correction. It isn’t 
just a labor problem. 

But when certain writers speak of 
“too much” power by some labor lead- 
ers, they imply that labor itself is using 
its power for evil purposes. This subtle 
twist of subject matter is meant as a 
camouflage for an anti-labor crusade. 
Labor as a whole has far too little power 
to achieve its positive goals. Who can 
dispute the union record for its mem- 
bers and society as a whole? The annual! 
wage raises it wins for 18 million work- 
ers, the health and welfare benefits, the 
job-protection and innumerable other 
rights they never enjoyed before? This 
is certainly a worth-while social achieve- 
ment, and it applies not only to workers 
in spot-clean unions (more than 95 per- 
cent at least), but also to those that are 
shackled to corrupt and undemocratic 
organizations as well. The Teamsters’ 
Union, for instance, may be as tainted as 
Senator John L. McClellan claims it is, 
but who can disparage the solid gains it 
has made for truck drivers who only 25 
or 30 years ago worked 70 to 80 hours a 
week, slept in the cabs of their trucks, 
and earned considerably less than a liv- 
ing wage? 

Nor are labor’s positive activities 
limited to the bargaining table. Unions 
have pioneered for social reform and na- 


54 


tional improvement from the time of the 
1820s when they fought for free public 
to their present struggle for low- 
cost housing, more Social Security, ade- 
facil- 


schools 


quate schools, increased medical 


ities, a shorter work week, foreign aid 


to underdeveloped countries, and civil 


rights 


The argument that labor is now too 


powerful in relation to employers and 


government is another of those “con- 


ventional wisdoms” that gains credence 


by repetition but bears no relationship 
runs something like 


to facts. The theme 


this Back in the early 1930s labor was 


weak and harassed by the giant corpora- 
tions It 


owl } ng . 
rignt the Dalance 


needed government help to 
Today, however, the 
pendulum has swung the other way. It 
is now management which is at the 
of Big Labor.” 

is a Madison Avenue myth that is 
1 by stubborn facts. We are accus- 
of labor as Big Labor 
total of 18 million 
m ) ovement. But 
than 4 million a)’e outside the A.F. of L.- 
C.1.0., ine 1,600,000-member 
Teamsters’ Union, and the A.F. of L.- 
C.1.0. itself is not a cohesive force but 
merely a federation of 135. autonomous 


to thinking 
there l a 
in the rt more 


udings the 


nationa 
and running its own show. Of these 135 
with more than 400,- 


unions each going its own way 


there are 


only nine 


and only 20 with more 
At the other end of the 
organizations 
10,000 members each— 


000 
than 
spectrum 
with less than 
such pygmies as the Hosiery Workers 
with 9,917 or the Glove Workers with 
3,063—and another 44 that have between 
10,000 and The over- 
whelming A.F. of L.- 
C.L.0. memberships 
than is the in- 
vincible bringing 


members 
200,000, 
there are 28 


50,000 members. 
majority of the 
have less 
None of them 
Goliath, 


management to its knees. 


unions 
100,000, 


capable of 


The chemical 
members of a juris- 
It hes been unable to 


Consider some of them. 
union has 71,688 
diction of 550,000, 
organize such giants as du Pont, despite 
years of effort. The agricultural workers 
union has but 4,000 members, though 
there are 2 million workers in this field 
—more than twice the number of basic 
auto and stee! workers combined. The 
textile industry employs 962,000 produc- 
tion hands, but the two textile unions 
have than 230,000 members. Re- 
peatedly since the 1930s they have tried 
to unionize the South but failed. The 
larger of the two unions lost 79,970 mem- 
bers from 1955 to 1957 alone. There are 
8% million clerical workers in the U. S., 
but the office employees union has only 
14,647. For every worker organized in 
the U. S. there are almost two who are 
not. 

If labor had 
would easily “organize the unorganized.” 
But it hasn’t. Even the unified A.F. of L.- 
C.1L.O. has failed to unionize the South; 
in fact, it has failed so badly that the 
half its national 
organizers. Labor’s big gains were made 
in the 1930s and 1940s, not in the 1950s. 
From 1933 to 1938 the percentage of non- 


less 


“too much” power, it 


Federation laid off 


agricultural workers in unions grew 
from 11.5 to 27.8 percent. By 1945 it 
went up to 35.8 But by 1957 


it had declined to 30 percent. As the big 


percent 


corporations expanded, the mass-produc- 


tion unions added members automati- 


cally; but labor today is organizing less 
members than it Is 
other 
union in 


new losing by au- 
technological 


1958 


and 
changes. The 

down 400,000 from its peak in 1953, and 
the steel union 300,000 from its 1956 fig- 
ure. The 
large union with the exception of the 


tomation 


auto was 


same is true in almost every 


Teamsters. 
Even when considering Big Labor— 
teamsters, machinists, 


the auto, steel, 


and other unions—it becomes clear that 
they are not the Goliaths that our press 
pictures them to be. 

The United Auto Workers and the 
Steelworkers, both part of the million- 
member fraternity, are certainly strong 
organizations. But the titans they deal 
with, such as General Motors or United 
States Steel, are even mors If it 
otherwise, the profits of the big 


potent 
were 


Tue RoTaRIAN 





. while the wage 
and fringe benefits of the laborers would 
Actually 


happened is that both wage 


corporations wouid ta 


pyramid out of 
what ha 


proportion. 


with profits doing 
better than 
ong steel strike in 


and profits have risen, 


as well as—and usually 
wages. Despite the 
1959 the profits for U. S. Steel in the first 
nine of the year highe1 


montns were 


than in the same period the year before 
In 1957 tl company reported a rise in 
percent, 
ployment costs rosé 
General! Mot 

almost equa total pay roll—$1,648,- 
1,.855,000,000, Its re 


net profits of 20 while its em- 


half as much 


only 


s take that vear wa 


000.000 


turn on 


hard indicating ous harassment by 


was 17 percent 


ar 


Nor re either « 


hese big unions (o1 
The UAW has 
nillion dollars and 
‘time in the Kohler 
ut has been unable 
The 
in Huntington 


strike 
to rect 
struck a stove company 
West Virginia, r more 
without re ontrast to the $3.10 


steel union 


than a yeal 


teel members, th 
only $1.35 an hou 
of the auto and ste 
ip of forces is much 
ibor. The 
weakling compared 


electrica 
worke!l 
to Gens Jlectric or Westinghouss 
The Ck 1 Workers of Amer- 
ica dea st corporation in 
the United American Tele- 
phone al Company for 
nembers. But the 
to negotiate 
the union and the 
n strong enough to 
nstead it must bar 
each A. T. & T 
"union is strong 


it has been 


neve! 
the employees of Stand- 
are in independent 
ne cooperate vit! 
group, sometimes 
ons have been pic- 
igh to force “feather 
corporations, but 
not strong enoug! 
ction of employment 


decades ago to only 


arena, the charg 
r does not jibe with 
in Congress. If 
power, there would 
ffin Bill and no right- 
Labor’s lobby- 
ines, but its defeat 
le are seldom tabu- 


i States 


unable to win the 
nt compensation it 


he length of bene 


fits. For years it has tried to broaden 
the coverage of the minimum-wage law 
to many millions—such as those in retail 
or agriculture—but without success. It 
has been unable to win such key planks 
in its program as extensive 
housing, enlarged educationa! facilities, 
and the like. Probably nothing is so 
indicative of union weakness as the re- 
sults of the 1958 Congressiona! elections. 
These were pictured as a “great victory” 
for labor, but as events proved all too 
conclusively the liberal-labor coalition 
in our legislature won 
victories in the following year. 

Much is said of labor's “political ex- 
penditures.” Some critics charge that 
labor spends dozens of millions of dol- 
lars each election year. Again, however, 
we are dealing with fanciful nonsense, 
not truth. After the 1956 general elec- 
tions, the U. S. Senate Elections Subcom- 
mittee reported that a total of $33,185,725 
was spent by all groups and parties. Of 
this only $694,205 was spent by COPE, 
the political arm of A.F. of L.-C.L.0., and 


low-cost 


practically no 


only a total of $947,271 by labor as a 
whole. Contrast this with the dozen 
families such as the du Ponts, Pews, 
Whitneys, Mellons, Rockefellers, etc., 
who contributed $1,153,755 in the same 
elections. Twelve families spent 20 per- 
cent more than the whole labor move- 
ment! 

Yes, labor is no longer the pygmy it 
Was a generation ago. It has taken its 
place as an important force in our 
society. But it is a long, long way from 
being a dominant force, and it has a 
long, long way to go before it can match 
Big Business either at the bargaining 
table or in politics. Workers’ families 
comprise a majority of our 
Why shouldn't their organizations have 
more power to fight for good and pro- 
gressive objectives? 
savory movement 
represents the underprivileged in our 
society. If Americans want a strong 
America, they need a strong labor move- 
ment as an effective countervailing 
power. 


citizens 


Despite some un- 


leaders, the labor 





S INcE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 24 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1959. As of 
November 13, 1959, $179,450 had been 
received since July 1, 1959. The lat- 
est first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in parenthe- 
ses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Gundagai (23); Wodonga (22). 
BURMA 
Moulmein (19). 
CANADA 
Hepworth-Shallow Lake, Ont. (16); 
Bolton, Ont. (28). 
INDIA 
Tirupur (21); Gauhati 
kere (24); Raichur (18); 
(27); Hospet (34). 
MEXICO 
Campeche (11). 
PAKISTAN 
Narayanganj (29). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
King William's Town (43). 
UNITED STATES 
Parkrose (Portland), Oreg. (22); 
East El Paso, Tex. (58); Litchfield, 
Mich. (21); Wheeling, Ill. (24); Novi, 
Mich. (24); Hattiesburg, Miss. (103); 
Broadmoor District (Colorado Springs), 
Colo. (37); Milibridge, Me. (17); Kin- 
der, La. (12); Hernando, Miss. (43). 
= ” & 


(33); Arsi- 
Kodarma 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 
Eatontown, N. J. (23); North Lake 





Rotary Foundation Builders 


Tahoe, Calif. (29); Fitchburg, Mass. 
(146); Edmeston, N. Y¥. (31); Fair 
Oaks, Calif. (57); Witbank, Union of 
South Africa (21); Prahran, Australia 
(30); East Oakland, Calif. (87); Hay 
ward, Calif. (89); Abingdon, Tll. (32); 
Muzaffarpur, India (38); Ahmedabad, 
India (101); Branchville, N. J. (28); 
Bayonne, N. J. (41); The Tonawandas, 
N. Y. (63); Morris, N. ¥. (22); Willow 
Grove, Pa. (44); Chesley, Ont., Canada 
(15); Woodland, Calif. (102); New 
port, Del. (28). 


300 Percenters 
Burr Oak, Mich. (22); Jackson, 
Mich. (146); Ashfield, Australia (41); 
Cochranville-Atglen, Pa. (38); Skanea- 
teles, N. Y¥. (55). 


100 Percenters 
Zelienopole, Pa. (57). 


500 Percenters 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. (37); Mar- 
ion, Ohio (33). 


700 Percenters 
Glenside, Pa. (49). 


800 Percenters 
Crowell, Tex. (19). 


900 Percenters 
Riverside, N. J. (26). 
1,600 Percenters 
Ojai, Calif. (48). 
> * 


One additional Club became a 100 
percenter in the 1958-59 Rotary year. 
It is Nasik, India (20). 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


New Year Resolution 

Let’s take a good look at our Rotary 
membership along about this time of 
year. Let us remember that this classi- 
fication is loaned to us. Like so many 
things in life, we don't own it. We only 
borrow it. Therefore, let us be careful 
with it. Let’s nurture it. Feed it a bit 
of thought and sincere effort and it will 
flourish and bring forth the fruits of 
friendship and fellowship. Leave it 
alone: fail to water it with tears of 
sorrow for a fellow in distress; fail to 
cultivate it with thoughtfulness for 
your fellowman; fail to keep out the 
weeds of discontent and selfishness, and 
you will, in turn, fail to reap the harvest 
of true Rotary comradeship which 
should be your just returns for effort 
expended, It’s up to you! The 
can be only as bountiful as the effort 
put into caring for your Rotary mem- 
bership.—From Rotary Round-Up, pub- 
lication of the Rotary Club of El Centro, 
California, 


crop 


Encourage Youth’s Idealism 

Joun Paustian, Rotarian 

Educator 

Northeast Lincoln, Nebraska 

The fresh, unspoiled, idealistic boy or 
girl who is completing high school and 
looks eagerly, hopefully ahead to the 
best that life may hold is thoroughly 
heartening in these days of the ultra 
worldly wise among us. Contrast this 
hopefulness with the youngster of 17, 
18, or 19 who has tasted so many thrills 
that life has become a little dull 
monotonous. The unspoiled idealism of 
youth is to be encouraged, for out of it 
come service to humanity, achievement, 
and ultimately greatness.—F'rom Rotary 
Spoke, publication of the Rotary Club 
of Northeast Lincoln, Nebraska. 


and 


Impressions 

Mrs. ISABELLE LIKENS 

Rotary Club Pianist 

Fairbury, Nebraska 

When a community is made a better 
place in which to live, we all benefit by 
it—men, women, and children alike. Our 
life is made happier and fuller knowing 
that in our community there is an or- 
ganization of men working to make the 
community safer, its school 
better, and its and 
sions more conscious of their responsi- 
bility to serve society. 

We read a great deal about “peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men.” How de 
pendent good community life is toward 


facilities 


businesses profes- 


56 


a world at peace. Rotary is helping in 
the international under- 
standing. By combined efforts, interna- 
tiona! understanding, the promotion of 
peace and goodwill, is possible. 

The “To understand is to love” 
intrinsic value If this slogan is 
practiced in your homes, your business, 
life, wouldn't it 
community, our county, 
world?—From a 


promotion of 


slogan 
has 
your daily then why 
work in 
state, 


Rotary Ciub address. 


our 


nation, and the 


Rotary’s Tools 
K. P 
President, Rotary Club 
jhopal, India 


NARAYANAN, Newspaper Editor 


Rotary’s tools have 
the 
more than 10,000 Clubs with over 


The ideas that are 


been created out of experience of 
450,000 
get ac- 
that we 


If we do 


members Our purpose is to 


quainted with these tools so 
make use of them. 
know the tools that 
and take any one of them for a job, it is 
like ca 


for an ophthalmi« 


may W ist 


not are available 


ling in the veterinary surgeon 
operation. 
factor about these 
that they exist.: Nor is it 
Rotarian’s 
Rather, it is the 
of Rotarians 
effective 


rhe predominant 


tools is not 


even the individua aware- 


ness of their existence 


willingness and readiness 


to make ise of them By use 


of the we will be able 


to further the 


tools the ideas 


Rotary ideal of world 
understanding and friendship.—From a 
Rotary District Assembly address. 
Do You Know? 
CLirrorD WAIT! 
Wooler 
Ka apo 


Do vou 


Rotarian 
Manufacturer 
New Ze aland 
know 
Paul 
the 
no back door? That 


the classification 


that 


That Rotary is the house 
! steps to 


bt t? That there are 14 
> oT 


door That there is 


the door is opened by 
all the occupants are servants? 


the occupants are masters? 
heated by fellowship? 
the lights of 


many 


entrall' 
iminated by 


has as windows 
windows are 
That there 
s? That it 
you do not serve your- 


at these 
others? 


has no 
u yourself serve? 


‘To Keep Ve Dedicated’ 
1AM M. HANKINS, Jr., Rotarian 


as Manufacturer 


first 


n my lapel, I did so 


Rotary and put 


extremely proud of it. I 
y to see it—to 


know 


ber of Rotary. It was 
that I 


button is 


began to 
not to 
me. Its 
the 


remind 


eep me, man 


who wears it, dedicated to what Rotary 
stands for.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


Age of Survival 
S. Epwarp Murpuy, Rotarian 
Banker 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 
The 
responsibility. 


age of survival is the age of 
Pathways are built be- 
tween the races, religions, languages, in- 
and the people of the nations 


of the world. 


dustries, 
It is the golden age. One 
Man 
helps man to live. Man becomes his own 
friend. 


universe under a Supreme Being 


On Keeping the Peace 
N. H. T 
Proprietor, Driving Training School 


Pite, Rotarian 


Gosford, Australia 
the Charter of the United 
learn that 


Na- 
forces shal! 


From 
tions we “armed 
not be used, unless for the 


terest.” The 


common in- 


“common interest” surely 





Rotary 


Each Wednesday noon in fifty-nine 

A jovial group convenes to dine 

With eyes so bright, with dress so neat, 

Whot reason is there for this meet? 
Rotary 


Some heods are white, some others brown, 
But all are happy, none bowed down. 
Each feels that it is fine to be 
A part of that fraternity. 

Rotary 


Let fines be levied, victims shout, 

Let roffies run ‘til we're worn out. 

In spite of these we all agree 

There's nothing wrong with 
Rotary 


Thus meetings come and meetings go, 
But each one piainly tries to show 
That year by year to you and me 
Its goals ore faith, hope, amity. 
Rotory 
—Colone!l Harry Bissell 
U. S. Army (Retired) 
Rotarion 
Coronada, Calif. 





from being 
vy would mean 


implies stopping 


killed, and to do this sure 


people 


stopping any small revolutions and up- 
risings 

Well, why is it 
there ij 
immediately to 
faith in 
The 


unite 


not done? It seems 


no combined force able to move 
“reaffirm 

rights.” 
therefore, (1) to 


protect and 


fundamental human 


answel 


seems, 


our strength in a solid mobile 


force and (2) stop the small trouble 


to the 
and the brains 


spots first and work up big ones. 


Haven't we got the guts 
this force, o are we 


faddile 


to get going to 


fiddle 
untli we 


around with diplomats 


find ourselves in a most un- 


comfortable position, as in the last 


world war? 


THE 


ROTARIAN 





Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


TAMPA IS THE AIR SERVICE HUB 
OF FLORIDA’S WEST COAST—WITH 
NINE MAJOR PASSENGER AIR LINES 
SERVING ITS INTERNATIONAL AIR 
PORT NAMED BY THE F.A.A AS 
AN INTER-CONTINENTAL FACILITY 
AND JET TERMINAL FOR THIS 
AREA 

IN THE 28 PAGES DEVOTED TO 
FLORIDA IN YOUR NOVEMBER IS- 
SUE WE FIND THE FOLLOWING REF- 
ERENCES TO TAMPA—PAGES 
LISTED ON MAP. PAGE 18: TIED IN 
“TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG” IN TRAF- 
FIC PROBLEM TEXT. PAGE 35 
TERSE REFERENCE TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF HAVANA ROTARY CLUB. 
LISTED AMONG FLORIDA CLUBS 

WE DEEPLY REGRET THAT TAM- 
PA DID NOT WARRANT A SINGLE 
ILLUSTRATION OR A PARAGRAPH 
OR TWO OF DESCRIPTIVE TEXT, IN 
THIS ISSUE THAT HAD AS ITS PRIN- 
CIPAL PURPOSE THE ATTRACTION 
OF ROTARIANS FROM ALL THE 
WORLD TO THE ROTARY INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION TO BE HELD 
IN FLORIDA IN MAY 1960. 

FOR YOUR FUTURE INFORMATION 
WE ARE MAILING COPY OF “TAMPA 
FACTS” UNDER SEPARATE COVER. 
ROTARILY YOURS 

THE TAMPA 


8-0: 


ROTARY CLUB 


‘Glaring Omission’ 
ent 1 ie 


ng, colorful, 


of THe ROTARIAN is 
and will no doubt 
State its intended service. How- 
i glaring omission of cov- 
ik ought be brought 
nd to the attention 


ire writers 


ittentior 
you commis 
| expressly to prepare the several 
s on Florida that appear therein. 
our information, this greatest of 
‘lorida attractions has for many 
ore than 1% million 
It is 


abroad a 


s entertained n 
tourist visitors to Florida annually 
and 
attraction, 


ized bot here 


la internationa and, 

lalification 
ne of the nation’s outstanding 
areas. Yet, your 


through a lack 


is said by many 
feature writers, 
of knowledge of 
magnetism and its tremendous 
intentional! 
Florida's 


resort 
eithe 
its Visito 
Visitation innualily or an 


oversight failed to utilize 





Merely Retaliation 


To near folks boast of their families 


Makes me wearier and wearier ; 
That's why I grab every chance 
To show them mine's supe rior. 
—Crci, SELIG 


1960 


iheR 8) fe) 


-+. for those who want 


more than mere travo!l 


All the usual fun, sightseeing, plus meetings with people in 
the countries visited. Early sailing April 13, 48 days. Second 
tour, Europe and Scandinavia, sailing June 8, 48 days. 
Prices start at $1997. All tours include Oberammergau. 


Ed Harding's famous Kazmayer Tour 
“for the young of all ages,” sailing 
June 9, six weeks, $1652. 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 





Silver Springs pictorialiy and reference- 
better to inform the 
throughout the nation and elsewhere of 
the existence of so great an attraction. 
Such omission diminishes the thorough- 
ness with which the writers intended to 
cover our State and they thus actually 
reduce the value of the stories to read- 
ers of THE RoTARIAN. 
—C. D. Davenport, Rotarian 
Advertising-Agency Owner 
Ocala, Florida 


wise readers 


Eps. Nore: We don’t like to disappoint 
our readers. We certainly don't like to dia- 
appoint any of the thousands in Florida who 
will be hosts to Rotary’s 1960 Convention 
in Miamt-Miami Beach, May 29-June 2. But 
we can't do everything we'd like to do in 
this Magazine; tt has spatial limits We 
counted our November, 1959, tissue only an 
introduction to Florida and planned to go 
on telling more stories about the State in 
issues right up to Convention time. This we 
will do. Watch this series, please. It will 
take you over more, but still not all, of the 
ground between the Georgia border and the 
Keys .. . and it starts under water with Ray 
Dantzler on page 28. 


A Suggestion at Work 

I read with interest the article Insure 
Them with Swimming, by Arthur S. 
Harris, Jr. [Tue Rotarian for June]. The 
author’s 14th suggestion (Don't give up 


the fight for municipal and public-school © 


swimming pools) was of particular in- 
terest, since it is precisely what the 
Rotary Club of Richmond has been do- 
ing. Here is the story: 

For 30 years the Richmond (Surrey) 
Borough Council has been discussing the 
future swimming facilities in the Bor- 
ough. The project has also been in the 
forefront of the thoughts of the Rotary 
Club of Richmond, and in order to stim- 
ulate public interest in the project three 
public meetings were arranged which 
were addressed by national! figures in 
the swimming world. In a referendum 
every householder in Richmond (11,000 
in number) was given an opportunity to 
express his views, on both the size and 
the location of the proposed baths. The 
referendum revealed that 93 percent of 
the adult signatures obtained supported 
the Rotary Club’s proposal for an inter- 
national-sized bath at the Old Deer Park. 

Although this proposal! was not found 
acceptable to the Borough Council in its 
entirety, it is felt that the Council's de- 


Write for brochure— 
please indicate 
tour desired. 


N.Y 


Rochester 


Rand St 


cision to provide a national-sized bath 
at the Old Deer Park is in no smal! meas- 
ure the result of the public interest 
taken in the matter, aroused by the 
Rotary Club's meetings and referendum. 
—Hayon WittiaMs, Rotarian 
Educationist 
Richmond, Surrey, England 


SPADE Does Spadework 

In Tue Rotarian for March, 1959, I 
read how Rotarians in Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, are helping 
to rehabilitate youthful first offenders 
[Canada Gives Them Another Chance, 
by Alex K. Mackay and Allan C. Mac 
Neish]. It is good to know that Tuer 
Roragian is helping to acquaint the man 
in the street with work that can be done 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Here at the La Grange Reformatory 
we of SPADE are trying to do some 
of the same work. SPADE (Society for 
Personality Adjustment, Development, 
and Education) is devoted to helping 
the inmate return to society in such a 
frame of refitted personality that he will 
never again commit an act that will re- 
turn him to any penal colony. Our 
warden, Dan Gray, who has backed the 
organization with all the appreciation 
that his office could afford, has sugges- 
ted that we proceed with plans in the 
area of a “release program,” which 
would work in much the same way as 
the group-therapy method so success- 
fully employed by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous groups. He says that inasmuch 
as we inmates upon our release have 
a problem common to al! who are re- 
turned to society from penal colonies, 
by establishing groups under the direc- 
tion of State parole and probation of- 
ficers we can be a great help to the 
inmate who has been reijeased 
making a successful readjustment to 
society. 

To establish such groups we would 
first have to acquaint the man in the 
street with the fact that he owes an 
inmate who has been released from a 
penal colony further consideration than 
merely a bus ticket and $5, as is the 
case of Kentucky penal institutions. 

I believe Rotarians could help us to 


and is 


> 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels. motels, ond resorts Write or wire them directly 
for further information ond reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


BAHAMAS 


(~—~~~=aum RIGHT ON THE OCEAN 


| % MONTAGU eet 70 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
Folly air-conditioned, U.S. Rep 
private beach, Marine Bar Wm. P. Wolfe 
and Vision-Level Pool, Organization 
New After-Deck Lounge, in 
Reginald G. Nefzyer, Gen. Mgr. Principal! Cities 








_# 


goure pI) in aityg rr ay | REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
favored Hotels. ¥ bedrooms, with private 
bath ‘Chelaee Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Potace Rd 
Entire! nearly all bedrooms w private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


HAWAII 
Pacnineageneve SANDS Apartment-Hote!. All new 
Hawatian decor, Pool, 


lanais. kitchens. Near beach and 
Shope. Donald ‘“‘Don"’ Wheat. 426 Nanuas. Honolulu 15 


SSEXIOO 


moutEn be! aa pd “oO ANCIRA. Famous the world 
hosnita ity 220 rooms, Air-conditioned 
Rotary Readousrters. Arturo Torraliadrona, Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 


oh VAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern, 
le ocean front hotel close to business, 
amusements. James Weber, G 


aireond) 
shopping 


SWITZERLAND 
MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. testing. Be, 
12:15—F. w 


% with bath from 
4 Am Club meets tr 


w' 
winter: Tues., Herriing., Mer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM —LINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. Direc. 
tion Dinkler bMovels. lent Serv ira Patton. Vice 
Pres. and Mar. \oderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ra " the World 
there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful fall and winter vacations at 
Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 


warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 

Rotary Ciub meeis here each Monday noon 

(12:10 during season). The food served 

Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 

Located on the sun-drenched 

‘desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 6 to May 6 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 roome with bathe. 
air conditioned. Patio pool. Sesort gtmonphere in mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities. MF noon 
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CALIFORNIA 


FQ Musketeer Motel 


at South Gate of 


Disnevland 


733 W. Katella-Anaheim 
Tel. PR-48065; 2 POOLS; 
ROOMFONES; HI FI, Revel 
in Luxury at reasonable rates. 
Family Suites 


we 
FLORIDA 
Miami ~~ oe bly Bay fr« roor 


2 restaurants r-com Airtis ve term 
Feenan, Mgr tary ce , meets Thurs 12:1 


sulles 
Arthur 


he World... 
any 

the most beautiful 
resort hotel, anywhere!” 


Season... 


4 HOTEL 
ontainebleau 


w Brochure & Rates 

Write Direct or See 

Your Travel Agent 
Duke Stewart 
Manager 


lil, 
ON THE OCEAN AT 44th STREET, MIAMI BEACH 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms 5 solid 

comfort tt _ Ggdowntown section. A Dinkler Hotel gouge 
12:30 


Fowler. V.P d Mer. Moderate rates. RM Mon., 


ILLINOIS 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—ROVYAL OCAK—UPTOWN MOTEL. 55 AAA . 
unite with 26 beautiful kitenen apts. 3 miles No. of I st 
city limite. Near shopping. 511 E. 11 Mile Rd. LI. 7-7300. 


OHIO 

Fg i ge ag 
) rooms with television 
od. Themes Corcoran, 


SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
Restaurants and #000 rooms 

Res. Mer. RM Thurs., 12:15 

TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS— nore. PEASODY. ‘The ith’s Finest—one of 

Al meric’ . 5 rooms with ba 


. downtown location. 
a —_ RM Tues., 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn. Mgr. 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—MOTEL BAKER. Preferred 


[ in Lotby jetely ueteea. Ty 
rive-in jotor oti \° 
Saker. i) Wed.. 


rooms. 700 rooms. F. J 


in Dalles 
im guest 

12:00. 

mY hw in 
hou! 

12:15 


gon WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive 
rt Worth 500 _rooms—air-conditt sv 
od service. Liston W. Slack. Manager. RM Friday. 


WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE GANK HOTEL Crossroads of the 
swimming pool airec rmd itho ned aniex, shopping 
sb meets 45 Thursday. 





do the job which needs doing. I do not 
think the true problem is juvenile de- 
but, rather, 
general delinquency if 


linquency, it is a problem 
otf 
begin by helping in a very real way the 


then would it not follow 


we could 
adult offender, 
that we 
tion? It 
“Just as 
clined.” 


situa- 
that 
in- 


juvenile 
been written 
twig is bent the 


would lessen the 

has truly 
the tree’s 
—MIKi 


President 


ALEXANDER 
SPADE 
Reformatory 
Kentucky 


La Grange 
La Grange, 


A Fine Issue 

THE Rotarian for September is a fine 
Especially timely is Joseph 
A Hard Look at Higher Edu- 


Magazine 
F. Marsh's 
cation. 
The poetry is 
John Carlisle, of Watertown, 
of the to 
titled Some Verses... 


good. Thomas 
New York, 
the 
in Variety, 


very 


one contributors poetry 
page 
is a friend of mine. 

Although I am not a Rotarian, I enjoy 
the Thank you for it. © 


—LAORENA M. 


Magazine. 
GARY 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Both Types of Education Needed 

{Re: A Hard Look at Higher Educa- 
THE RoTarian for September.] 

Why, I would ask of Mr. Marsh, 
education either or 
tional? One is not without 
the other. 

The American people 
est standard of 
anywhere, anytime. 
cident. It 
at the 
have 


tion, 
must 
voca- 


be academic 


complete 


high- 
people, 


enjoy the 
living of 
This is 


any 
not an ac- 


occurred because our 
state, 
intell 


education 


has 
national 
and 


and 
igently 


people local, 


levels planned 

have great 
grams for both youth and adults to give 
them ability to produce and thus 
comprise 


developed pro- 
more 
have These 
both general and specialized vocational 
education. They include instruction in 
citizenship, in the humanities, in tech- 
nical, scientific, and practical education. 
There is no conflict in the development 
of genera vocational 
education except in the few 
who lack understanding of the need for 
a total program of education. 

No nation can remain strong or main- 
tain a high standard of living unless 
there are adequate provisions for pass- 


more. programs 


and specialized 


minds of a 


ing on to the oncoming generations the 
skills and knowledge of the productive 
workers of today and yesterday—and in 
the of new 
knowledge and skills. 
These things are just as essential to the 
American way of life as is the teaching 
of citizenship and the humanities. 
—M. D. Mostey, Erecutive Sec'y 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
D. C. 


march progress acquire 


develop new 


Washington, 
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Rotary Bridging Borders between Men 


page 12] 


[Cor finued fron 


been anging intercountry 


youth exc! a quarter of a cen- 


tury. Yes 


long bee! 


ibs in Europe have 
iropean youth to 


learn by experiences how to 


neighbors 


get aiol across 
borders in ons. 

During the ye: that Rotary Clubs 
of E 


tanding and f1 iship 


furthering under- 


irop 


5 among young 


s been accomplished by 


nter- 


peop | 
friendly 


, Europe's older gen- 


2 ; rhe 
1otary in abDlisning 


national! 
ne to Europe in 1911 
of Clubs in Dub- 

ndon, England; and Be 
fast orthern Ire The 
Scotland, then Wales in 


and. following 
year 
1917. Its rap 


parts of Europe 


extension to nearly ail 


came in the '20s. Today, 
in the Eu North African, 


Eastern Mediterranean Region, there are 


opean, and 


more than 2,300 Rot y Clubs and nearly 


100,000 Rotarians 
Among the varied ways these Clubs 


exchange ideas and promote better un- 


derstanding among European nations is 


through Intercountry Committees and 
Contact C 
Commi ‘ 1a\ peen 


the 


ubs. Since 1927, Intercountry 
functioning un- 
District 


; concerned. Often 


Gov- 


Committee is 
Ro- 


carry on 


the 
compos number of 
tarians eetings, 
pondence, exchange 


Club publications, nd arrange inter- 


country irians travelling as 
individu: n gi ps. 
The organization of Contact Clubs is 
another the Intercountry 
ibs are paired not 
of proximity to 
each her, but more on their cultural 
and on the desire 
Club to learn 
more about ac! ther tecentiy the 
Intercountry Committee for Francs 
Itaiy anno airing of 47 French 


and Italian Rotary ibs 


and econo! 
of member each 


and 


There are hun- 
the Rotary 
concentration 


dreds of hes ylubs in 

world, but their greatest 
in the I North African, and 

Eastern Mediterranean 
Through international Conventions 


and Regional Confs 


iropean, 


Legion. 


rences held in Eu- 


(22 ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee J 


To BE capable of steady friend- 
ship and lasting love are the two 
greatest proofs, not only of good- 
ness of heart, but of strength of 


mind. 
—William Hazlitt 


_A eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee of 
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rope, Rotary further contributes to a 
better understanding among Europeans 
through the benefits of 
quaintance. In 1921 the first Convention 
outside of North America was held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Since then Rotary 
Conventions have been held in Ostend, 
Belgium; Vienna, Austria; Nice, France; 
Paris, France; and Switzer- 
land. Since 1930, six Regional Confer- 
ences have been held i: Europe, the first 
in The Hague, The Netherlands, with 
others following in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land; Venice, Italy; Stockholm, Sweden; 
Ostend, Belgium; and the recent one in 
Cannes, France. These Conferences have 
done much to promote international! un- 
derstanding and friendship. 


personal ac- 


Lucerne, 


U NITY in Europe is not a new idea. It 
is a centuries-old dream, but new steps 
toward it have been taken by Govern- 
ments during recent years. Especially 
since World War II has the ideal of 
unity moved closer to reality. Some cf 
the major steps have been: 

—The formation of Benelux, in 1948: 
a customs union of Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg.* 

—The Organization for European 
Economic Coéperation, also established 
in 1948, which had its origin in the Mar- 
shall Plan.? At the Regional! 
Conference, in a message sent by the 
Right Honorable Reginald Maudling, a 
member of the British Parliament, this 
of the 


Cannes 


organization was termed “one 
most successful experiments in coOpera- 
tion between sovereign nations that has 
been seen in economic history.” 

—The European Coal and Stee! Com- 
munity (the Schuman Plan) went into 
operation in 1952, with France's Jean 
Monnet as President of its High Author- 
ity.t It joined France, Germany, and 
Italy with the Benelux countries, and 
created a unified market for their pro- 
duction of coal and steel. 

—The European Economic 
ity, known as the “Common Market,” 
was created in 1957 by the same six 
countries that had established the Coal 
and Steel Community.** It into 
effect January 1, 1958. 

—The “twin” of the Mar- 
ket” was the European Atomic Energy 
Community (EURATOM) created by the 
six Community nations in the interest 


Commun- 


went 


“Common 


* You Should Know about Benelux, by 
Edouard Herriot, THe Roranian for Febru- 
ary, 1948. 

t The Marshall Plan and Europe Today, 
by Paul-Henri Spaak, THe Rotarian for Oc- 
tober, 1949 

1 The Schuman Plan—a Road to Euro- 
pean Peace?, by Michel Dumont, Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for June, 1951. 


** Europe's New Giant; The Common Mar- | 


ket, by Louis Francois Duchene, Tur Ro 
TARIAN for May, 1958. 


EXERCISE 


automatically 
THIS EASY WAY! 


Eueteile 


exerciser keeps you fit, 
trim, active and youthful! 


It’s no longer necessary to 
twist, bend, strain and deplete 
your energy in order to kee 
slender, active and youthful. 
You can stop struggling with 
yourself with manually 
Operated devices. For there's 
nothing that can put you back 
bito good physical shape faster, 
easier and safer than this 
amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any nor- 
mal adult, regardless size, 
weight or sedentary condition, 
can, with the help of this won- 
derful automatic exerciser, 
simulate the fast, vigorous 
movement of the expert cy- 
clist, runner, swimmer, rower 
or gymnast. Yes! In less than 
5 a, yous be doing exer- 
cises that will simply amaze 
you, and at a pace that will 
delight and astound you. 

Send for Pree exeecycie 
literature now and jearn what 
tens of thousands of men and 
women know, thai there is no 
form of vibrator, bath, mass- 
age, reducing or slenderizing 
technique that can take the 

lace of action of the main 

muscles. Turn your spare 
moments into improving your- 
self ically and enjoy the 
many blessings that daily ex- 
ercise can bring your way. 
SMALL, SILENT, ECONOMICAL 
Exercycle is so small and 
compact that it fits into any 
nook or corner. Plugs into any wall socket. Uses 
less current than a TV. Buy it on easy terms. 
Made by world’s oldest and largest or, ization 
of Exercise Specialists. Also distributed in Canada 


SEXERCYCLE, 630 Third Ave.,New York 17,N. Y.* 
C Send me FREE literature 
OI want a FREE home demonstration. 
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ROTARIAN PHOTO FANS! SAVE! 


35mm COLOR FILM 


20-EXP, FACTORY FRESH RELOADS 
PROCESSING & POSTAGE INCLUDED! 


% EKTACHROME (Mounted) Reg. $3.80 — $2.49 roll 
% ANSCOCHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.49 roll 
% KODACHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3 80 — $2.69 roll 
% COLOR PRINTS (from slides) Wallet Size — only 25¢ ea. 
% KODACOLOR FILM — Develop Only 70¢ roll 
% KODACOLOR PRINTS (Regular 32 ea.) only 25¢ ea. 


FAST - FAST SERVICE — FINEST QUALITY — TRY US 


TRU-COLOR wo staran 
LABORATORIES 





VINE ST. STATION 
WOLLYWOOD (38) CALIF. 





You don’t have to be a Rotarian 
to be a subscriber to 


THE ROTARIAN 


Just send your name and address 

with $2.00 (in Canada and U. S. or 

the Pan-American Postal Union; 
$2.50 elsewhere) 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 




















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 
Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 
& Banners © Road Signs © Record Systems 
@ Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog No. R-20 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
"U! 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Il. | 





FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, 
ultention! . 


and all organizations. 

MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
are unmatched for quality, dura- 
bility, convenience and handsome 


apperance. New completely auto- 
matic lock on pedestals and legs. 
BIG 1960 CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
17 Church Street, Colfax, towa 














resources to develop 
industrial uses.* 


of pooling thei 
atomic energy for 

—The 
tion, called “the Seven,” because it joins 
Norway, Portugal, 
Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom in a plan to eliminate trade 
restrictions between the participants. Its 
first tariff reductions are to go into effect 
July 1, 1960.7 

Though major questions have arisen 


European Free Trade Associa- 
Austria, Denmark, 


Sweden, and 


concerning relations between “the Six” 
and “the Seven,” the possibility of link- 
ing the two blocks is being explored. 
Speaking of the possible solutions at the 
Faure, a 
French of the 
European Economic Assembly, said, “As 


Cannes Conference, Maurice 


Deputy and a member 
an instrument of negotiation, the free 
trade area of the Seven may, in fact, be 
it is of a nature to facilitate the 
out of a with 
This modus not 
take the un- 
changeable treaty regulating in advance 
all the phases of the reduction of quotas 
tariffs; it consist rather of 
agreements in accordance 


useful: 
vivendi 
vivendi will 
form of an 


working modus 


the 


necessarily 


mix. 


and would 
a series of 
with the steps provided for in the two 
systems.” 

In the 
changes in 
throughout the world, Rotary will make 
a contribution of vital importance pro- 
vided we are content to play our own 
réle and refrain from trespassing into 
the preserves of governmental activities. 

In every phase of our daily lives we 
know that to overreach, to overplay our 
hands, is to invite disaster. There is no 
need for us to overreach in Rotary. We 
a tremendously important part to 
play in that is 
quite apart from the political arena. It is 
the 
that is our business in Rotary and we 
good care of that 


these fundamental 
as elsewhere 


midst of 
Europe, 


have 
international relations 
building of bridges of friendship 
shall be wise to take 
business. 

Right from the beginning Rotary has 
been concerned with people, not with 


‘iratom, by Richard Mayne, Tue Ro- 


I 
TARIAN for October. 1958. 
I New ‘7’—How It Fits with 
Norman Kipping, Tue Ro- 
AN for December, 1959. 


urope 8s 


he 6’, Dv Si 


politics; with persona! relationships be- 
tween man and man, not between Gov- 
ernment and Government; with the con- 
science of mankind and the will to peace 
in the and men, not 
with the mechanics or politics of peace. 
That is Rotary’s way of helping to find 


hearts minds of 


solutions to problems whose final deter- 
mination is the responsibility of Gov- 
ernments. Experience and achievements 
have demonstrated the soundness of this 
approac h. 

In Cologne, a city of 
buildings along the banks of the Rhine, 
I stood one morning with a group of 
friendly and earnest German Retarians 
the City Hall. Destroyed by 
bombs in 1942, rebuilding of it was begun 
while the raids went on. Impressive as 


many historic 


before 


that fact is, | was more impressed upon 
learning that the building stands above 
the carefully preserved remains of the 
original headquarters of government 
during the 
literally been rebuilt on the wreckage 
of different phases of the past, and I 


Roman occupation. it has 


think of it as a concrete-and-stone sym- 
bol of what the people of many nations 
are striving to do today. They are strug- 
giing to build a more rational future on 
the wreckage of past differences, prej- 
udices, and ancient practices. 

Against this background of different 
national and international situations, in 
worlds old and new and with a multi- 
plicity of languages, customs, and cul- 
tures, Rotary is making significant 
contributions by helping to create the 
kind of climate in which the 
hopes people hold for peace and a bet- 
ter way of life may be finally realized. 

From a rare vantage point it has been 
several 


moral 


my privilege during the past 
months to Rotary at work in 
these momentous times. We may be sure 
that creating under- 
standing trust in human 
relations and is helping to build an en- 


observe 
Rotary is more 
and mutual 
lightened public opinion that must in 
the end be the determining factor for 
success united efforts to build 
bridges of friendship for a more neigh- 
borly, more friendly, and more orderly 


in our 


world. 


Old Sycamore 


in the city park, 
Its two-pronged branches leaning on the sky 


The tree stands aloof 


Like 


the antlers of an old elk patriarch, 


Bearing on its tough, lead-colored bark 


Knife-cut names in crude 


Some eye level, 


hearts enscrolled, 
some grown high 


And dimmed by the long years, passing by. 

Under these branches many children have played, 

In the knothole nests the squirrels belong, 

Young men have dreamed their dreams beneath this shade, 
And though the tree is now twisted and old 

Spring will lay an emerald accolade 

On the boughs that have cradled a million songs. 


—ALMA RosBIsON HIGBEE 


Tue RorTaRtan 





Once a Week Every Week 


S omMEWHERE in the world, every day 
in a room for a 


of the week, men gather 
Rotary C meeting 
other, sit down to eat, stand up to sing, 
hear 


speaker 


ub They greet each 


an- 
or 


welcome visiting totarians, 


nouncements, isten to a 
participate in the program themselves, 
then 

This order 
the nor does it always take place 
at a The majority of 
at noon, while those 


adjourn 
of business is not always 
same, 
midday meeting 
totary Clubs meet 
| many smal! Clubs 
hold their 


in tropical zones, an 


elsew here pref r to meet- 


ings in the evening 


There are other differences. In some 


Rotary Club meets in 
lit hotel dining 
place is a church 
basement, or a cafeteria, or a 
Some Clubs sing, others 
Clubs have their 
luncheon, while some 
for example 

and the 


communities the 
a spacious, chandelier 
room; in others the 
schoo 
country club 
do not Most 


program after the 


Rotary 


Indonesia, 


first 


others—in 
the 
afterward 

At these 
difference is 


have program meal 


10,300-plus weekly meetings 
another the lingual one. 
The 481,000 
totarians in their meetings in 114 coun- 
include 
Afrikaans, Portuguese, 
We Gaelic, He- 
brew, Korean, 
Tagalog, Icelandic, and 
At Ro- 
meetings in Con- 


languages spoken by some 


tries Arabic, 
mel 
Sgrs ‘sy 


sh, 
Tamil, 
many others. 
tar’ 
tin 


neat 


ental Europe alone 
y 20 different lan 
guages. are spoken 
Despite these and other diversities, 
the 


sion of col 


weel Rotary mee 


ting is an expres- 
rest in mutually 
desired goals is in these weekly 


individual Rotarian is 
» room for the ideal of 


meetings tl 


inspir¢ d to! 


JANUARY, 1960 


service in his personal, business, and | 


community life. 
“The friendly spirit of Rotary Club 
meetings,” wrote Paul P. Harris, the 


, 





Founder of Rotary, “frequently serves | 


to challenge the member’s entire out- 
look on life. There are miraculous qual- 
ities in friendship. The writer can call 
to mind men who, to use the Biblical 
phrase, have been ‘born again.’” 
Emphasizing the importance of the 
weekly meeting in Rotary’s program of 
service is the member’s responsibility 
for attendance. He is expected to be 
present at regular weekly meetings as a 
means of receiving the benefits of Ro- 


| 


| 
| 
} 


tary membership for himself and of | 


giving them to others. 


It is at the weekly meeting that the | 


Club, through the work of its Com- 
mittees, helps the individual member by 
providing him opportunities to serve 


and extending his knowledge of Rotary. | 


The weekly Rotary meeting serves as 


| 


i 
i 
i 
i 


a broad platform where people of differ- | 


ent race, religion, and political belief 


can discuss matters upon 


which they | 


disagree without being disagreeable. In| 


their discussion they may close the gap 
between them only a little, but they are 
certain to add to a better informed 
public opinion on the issues at stake. 


The weekly meeting has also been | 


compared to a kind of recharging mech- | 


4 
| 
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A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. 
Dept. R, 101 W. Sist Street, N.Y. 1, N. ¥. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON HL., U. 














” After 35 
Exercise More, 
say experts! 


Famous heart specialist and two noted phys- 
iologists discuss a wide range of dangers 
faced by normal men and women who get 
too little exercise, particularly after the age 
of 35. They tell how exercise affects the 
heart, circulation, arteries, weight, aging 
and fatigue. Mailed free as a public serv- 
ice by Exercise For Heattu, Box 2520, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ask for pamphlets N-4, 
N-5 and N-6 











anism that regularly steps up the indi-| 


vidual member's spirit and enthusiasm 
for being thoughtful of and helpful to 
others. It works in various ways, occa- 
sionally accomplishing its purpose with 
no more than a handshake and a friend- 


ly greeting, or a few words of commen- 


dation for a job well done. 

The core of Rotary is fellowship and 
at the center of the core is the regular 
weekly meeting. 


CRYSTO-MAT 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


ROTARIANS—Write for 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT SCHEDULES 
for your company and office purchases 
Designed especially to blend in with 
wall to wall carpeting. Carpet color 
and design completely visible through 
mat. Made ftom crystal-clear “%-inch 
transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard 
scratch resistant surface. Impervious to 
alcohol and other discoloring agents. 
Sample chip supplied on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO., Dept. RT-1 
14 Logan $¢., Auburn, N. Y. 














HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


’ 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 1! 
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An Extra “Thank You” 
for your Club Speaker 


Irs easy with this certificate 
of appreciation announcing a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN ($2.00 or 
$2.50). What better way to show your 
Club's appreciation for fine speakers . . . 
your gratitude for outstanding service 
... and at the same time tell non-Rotar- 
jans about Rotary's purposes and ideals? 
THE ROTARIAN, your expertly edited 
official publication, is just the ticket. 


Certificates are free, just write: 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


RETIRING? 


Would you like to continue the “useful 
life?” If you enjoy a the public, 
the pleasure of hosting a distinguished 
clientele each evening, we may have 
just the position for you. We are look- 
ing for a tall, physically fit gentleman, 
pleasing in appearance with personal- 
ity to match; to act as “Ambassador of 
Goodwill” to several hundred guests 
at a world renowned restaurant in 
Beverly Hills, California. 


Please send resume outlining employ- 
ment history, educational background 
and needs. Snapshot desirable. Also 
indicate when you plan to be in the 
Los Angeles area. Write: 


Personne! Office 
P. O. Box 3414 
Los Angeles 54, California 











At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 
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for a pan accessible to all sections. 
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The rdédie of banding in ornithological 
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Pen Pals: The following 
their interest in having per 

Linda Creagh (15-year-old dé 
tarian—would prefer fo ct 
French boy aged 14 tao 18; int 
no, drawing, popular 
lecting horse pictures), 60 
Marton, New Zealand 

Betsy Malseed (11-year-old 
Rotarian—desires pen pal 
Canada; interests include ¢ 
postcards, recipes), R. D. 1, Mor 
U S.A 

Hilaine Chivers (daughter 
wants pen pals aged 16-18; interes 
ing, camping, photography, ten? a 
15 Lothian St.. Dunedin, New Zealan 

Lynne Sanders (l6-yearold daughter of 
Rotarian—en joys must 
dancing, photography, art 153 Ad 
miral Rd., Ajax, Ont., Canada 

Howard Mettee (J5-year-old son of Ro 
tarian would like to correspond with boys 
and girls interested in hors« rock-and-roll 
music, photography), 1906 Cedar Circle Dr., 
Catonsville 28, Md., U.S.A 

Asit Kumar Dutta (17-yea 
tarian—would like pen friends fro 
India, particularly Australia, U.S.A 
will exchange stamps), 36, Gop 
Lane, Howrah, India 

Edward M. Sharmon (/2-yeer-old son of 
Rotarian—woud prefer English-speaking 
pen pals from Asia, Africa, Middle Last, and 
British, Dutch, and Portugues colonte 
likes acience, mathematics, stamp 

ng), 173 Pine St., Auburn, Calif.. U.S.A 

Linda Poti (daughter of wants 
pals outside U.S.A aged 14 0 older 
enjoys swimming and horses 10 Lake St 
West Brookfield, Mass., t 

Pamela Sims (11-year-old daughites f Ro 
tartan—wishes pen pals outside U.S.A 
terests include stamps, books sate 
nals), 4157 Park Dr., Carisbad, Calif., | 

Zenobia R. Tabamo (14-year-old dau, 
of Rotarian—interested in corresponding 
vith pen pals outside The Philippine like 
sports, popular music, stamps, pian pos 
card collecting), Ligtacan Tarlac The 
Philippines 

Shama Afroze 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals 
Kinadom and U.S.A interes’s incl read 
writing, sewing, collecting postcard 
Kutcha, Hyderabad, Pakistan 

Gril Bano Shaikh (23-year-old d 
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pen pals in Italy, America, United K 
writing sewing picture 
Kutcha, Hyderabad, Pakistan 
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Rotarian—#interested in 
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Margie Clark (/4-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—wishes pen friends 14-18 in 
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90 Marion Dr., Poland 14, Ohio, U+ 

Laura Edmiston 

ishes pen pal aged 13 outside 
is interested in 
sate 447 O'Hara Dr.. Danville, K { 

Sewundina Te Uy (daughter of Rot« 
wishes correspondence with persons 
15-35 in U.S.A., Korea, Hong Kone 
nterested in dolis, stamps, exchanging 
People’s Lumber, Tagbilaran, Boho 
Philippines 

Virginia Le Sueur (16-year-old d 
Rotarian wishes pen friends her 
Canada and U.S.A.; interested in f 
ilar music, stamps IGA ( 
ford Rd., Epping, N.S.W Australia 

Kathy Lawrence (14-year-old 
Rotarian—interests include horse 
kating, popular music 
262 Guy Park Ave., Amsterdar 

Richard Umbenhauer (1/1 -ye« 
Rotarian—wishes friends out 
cept in Hawati and Alaska; li 
oin collecting, Boy Scouting 
St., Birdsboro, Pa., U.S.A 
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nusic, stamps, tennis), % Al 
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Some people are afraid to invest 
money in stocks and bonds. They have 
had unfortunate experiences; they have 
lost income and they have lost princi- 
pal. Many people keep their money un- 
invested. It is lazy money. 


You can put your extra money to work 
by investing ina SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY. You will receive up to $74 
a year for every $1,000 on a single 
agreement, depending on age. There 
are no investment worries, no service 
fees. You save on estate or inheritance 
taxes. Salvation Army Gift-Annuities 
provide safe, dependable income. 


Best of all, your gift helps this great 
humanitarian organization in its un- 
selfish service to God and man; to min- 
ister to the suffering of those less for- 
tunate and serve the most needy. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West 14th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 
Kindly send me without obligation 
your Annuity booklet g.102 


Dote of birth 
Address 


City Zone State 


Keep your magazines 
IN ACTION 


File your issues (for 12 months of 
Tue Rorartan or Revistas Rorania in 
an attractive binder. Easy to operates 
strong and durable, with a handsome 
deep blue burlap grained Kingscraft 
cover richly embossed with the Hotary 
emblem and the name of the publica 
tion These binders will make an at 
tractive addition to any library Price 
for either binder is $4 delivered in the 
5.. 34.50 in other countries 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston 
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My Favorite Story 
The building committee of the church 
was discussing plans for the new addi 
tion to the present edifice when the mat 
ter of an appropriate cornerstone came 
under discussion. One member thought 
that the ninister’s dedicatory sermon 
should be placed in the cavity of the 
stone. To this all agreed, the minister 
adding that it would be necessary to 
enclose a certain chemical to keep it 
dry. Whereupon one of the older mem- 
bers, with a straight face, added, “I 
don't think the chemical! will be neces- 
sary.” 

—A. C. Pence, Rotarian 

Coshocton, Ohio 
Tue Rorarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 


to Stripped Gears, Ture Rorarian Magazine 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, I!linois 


Community Project 

Too late he’s learned that being sassy, 
Argumentative and brassy, 

Calculating and tenacious, 

Animated and loquacious— 

Plus a little savoir-faire can 

All too promptly make him Chairman! 

—DorotHy RockKwe_L McWoop 


Through the Ages (Revised) 

There are the Iron Age, the Atom Age, 
the Space Age, and so on, but this quiz 
has to do with ages of one word. For 
example: What age is a drawer? That's 
tillage. Now, move on: 

1. What age is a barrier to the flow 
of water? 

2. What age is a social error, collo- 
quially speaking? 

3. What age is a male biped? 

4. What age is a male bovine raised 
from beef? 

5. What age is a company of animals, 
as wolves? 

6. What age is a tall upright piece of 
timber? 

7. What age is an announcement of 
goods for sale (abbreviated)? 

8. What age is:a drawing back, as in 
retreat? 
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“I think your wife is coming 
out of the anesthetic now.” 


64 


9. What ag sa 


? 


confused 

eration 
10. What age is a smal] pellet? 
11. What age is a kind of wine? 
12. What age is a preacher? 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
gre of Charleston, Arkansas 


Work Your Way 


In what countries would a person be 


most likely to take over these jobs? 
Ayah. 3. Cossack. 4. 
6. Geisha, 7. Alcalde 
Gendarme. 10. Man- 
Dominie. 


was submitted by Ida M. Par 
New York 


to these 


1. Gaucho 
Mahout 


8. Gondoliet 9 
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This quiz 
due, of Romulus 
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found belou 


wers will be 


qutzzes 


Isn't it a shame that future generations 
can't be here to see all the wonderful 
things we’re doing with their money? 

Rotary Realist, LASALLE, ILLINOIs. 


Some men work hard and save money 
so their won't have the problems 
that made men of their fathers.—Horn- 
LovInG, New MEXIco. 


sons 
blower, 

Nothing makes you more tolerant of a 
neighbor's party than being there.—The 


Rot-Ayr-lan, Ayr, AUSTRALIA, 


A floo1 


it up and 


walker, tired of his job, gave 
joined the police force. Sev- 
eral months friend asked him 
} liked being a policeman. “Well,” 
he replied, “the pay and the hours are 
good, but what I like best of all is that 
wrong.” —The 
DUNDALK, MARYLAND. 


later a 


iow he 


the customer i 


Dundalil 


aiways 
Clipper, 


where conver- 
substituted for the dreariness 
and the loneliness of thought 
Faribotarian, FArRtBAULT, MINNESOTA. 


\ conference: a place 


sation is 


of labor 


An American tourist in London was 
caught in one of that city’s famous fogs. 
Hearing footsteps, he called out, “Could 
you please tell me where I’m going?” 

“Into the replied the unhappy 
voice from the “I'm just coming 
out.””"—Rotary Hickory, NORTH 


canal,” 
mist 
Spoke. 


(CAROLINA 


What 


often 


ntended as a little white lie 
double feature in 
Bulletin, DUNEDIN, 


ends up as a 
technicolo Rotary 


NEW ZEALAND 





Answers to Quizzes 
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Reason Enough 
Well aware 
That aman has flaws, 
I love my husband 
Not because 
Of any rare 
Perfection of his, 
But simply because 
He's the best there is! 
—Mary RICHSTONE 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

. 7 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. J. A. 
Ford, wife of a Terang, Australia, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines to complete it: 
March |5. The “ten best’ entries will receive 


$2. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
A lady, while cooking in Wales, 
Found chopped up in her beans some green snails, 
Said the lady concerned 
At these extras discerned, 


PIE EYED 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for September: 
A young boy with a gleam in his eye 
Helped himself to his mother's fresh pie; 
When she saw what he'd done, 
She said, “Come here, son,” 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
"For an ache in your tummy is nigh.” 
(Mrs. Major John Bloethe, wire of 
a Cincinnati, Ohio, Rotarian.) 
Now he stands up for his meals and knows why. 
(Charlies J. Cornish, member of the 
Rotary Club of Subiaco, Australia.) 
What he got was no pie in the sky. 
(H. N. Rehnborg, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bradford, Pennsylvania.) 
“And don't say, 'What a good boy am i!” 
(James V. Bryans, member of the Rotary 
Club of Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, Canada.) 
“There's a paddling due such a fresh guy.” 
(Otto F. H. Bert, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Washington, Pennsylvania.) 
‘Now tell me the truth and don't lie.” 
(T. A. Perry, member of the Rotary Ciub 
of Estevan, Saskatchewan, Canada.) 
But he innocently looked at the sky. 
Mrs. Albert H. Smith, wife of a 
yrecuse, New York, Rotarian.) 


And he said, “What a bod boy am !.” 
(Orrice C. McShane, member of the 
Rotary Club of Richfield, Utah.) 


Now he cautiously sits, with a sigh. 
(Rick Raimondi, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Paris, Arkansas.) 
But he said, “May | first ask you why?” 
W. C. Burger, member of the Rotary 
lub of Curacao, Netherlands Antilles.) 
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BOUND VOLUME for 1959 
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Would you like this attractive Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN 
for your library? For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries and schools 
this volume will serve as a practical and ready reference for the 
wide variety of material presented in the twelve 1959 issues of 
THE ROTARIAN. 

Its detailed index to authors and articles, photos, and timely 
subjects is ideally arranged to aid program planners, speakers and 
authors. 

Beautifully bound in a deep-blue Buckram cover and embossed 
in gold, it will make an attractive addition to your library table or 
shelf. Available about 1 May. 

The price now—$5.00 delivered in U.S.A.; $5.50 in other countries. 


Send your order today te 


THE Rotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iilinois, U.S.A. 

















This is typical of the comments from national advertisers who 
are using THE ROTARIAN -a timely, monthly magazine 
reaching ““MEN-OF-ACTION” in business and civic affairs 
who buy and influence buying for their businesses, and their 
communities. 

When you advertise in THE ROTARIAN you make sure of 
reaching this concentrated “ACTION-AUDIENCE” who have 
what it takes to buy your product —today! 

For complete facts write: 





She' 
ee Keep wraps aired, dry and 
——— = | in press. Save floor space 
apes = End locker room evils 
Office Valet equipment 
fits in anywhere. Accom- 
modates 3 or 4 persons per 
running foot. Portable and 
stationary unis lor every 
home, office, institution, 


hotel, club, school and 








factory need. Complete 
check rooms. Sold by all 


leading office dealers 


Write for Bulletin 

CV for description of 

this beautifully finished 
modern steel equipment 


VOGEL - PETERSON Co. 
624 So. Michigen Av 


«. Chicege 5. | 





1 bal/-column advertisement for The Rotarian 
prepared and placed by Ross Llewellyn, Chicago, 
lilinots, advertising agency for Vogel-Peterson Co. 


CIRCULATION: 360,806— 
Six-month average ending 
June 30, 1959, 


The ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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